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Tomorrow’s skilled shopmen must know how to use this modern painting 
system to improve production and morale of workers 


M*% educators in vocational and 
manual sciences now include 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS in 


their training courses. 


@ They have come to recognize 
that the skilled shopman of 
tomorrow must have more than a 
knowledge of metals, machines and 
methods. He must know how to put 
color to work in the plant or office 
to turn out more and better work. 


@ COLOR DYNAMICS is a scien- 
tific painting system based upon the 


influence of color on human beings. 
Tests have shown some colors stimu- 
late and excite, others soothe and 
relax, still others fatigue, irritate 
and depress. 


@ By the proper application of 
Pittsburgh’s system of COLOR 
DYNAMICS on machines, the 
operator’s attention can be focused 
better on his task. By using focal 
colors, working parts are separated 
from stationary parts and materials 
being fabricated. Eye travel is 
reduced, lessening eye fatigue. 


@ Use of morale-building colors on 
walls and ceilings can promote 
cheerfulness and lessen depressive 
emotions. Use of safety colors can 
reduce accident hazards throughout 
the shop. 


@ If you desire to have your stu- 
dents well informed for their future 
tasks, begin now to teach them 
COLOR DYNAMICS. Write today 
for a free copy of our booklet which 
explains in detail the principles of 
this painting method and how to use. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 





COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study of your Class Rooms — FREE 


@ We'll be glad to provide you with a free color engineering study of your class rooms. This 
would be a practical demonstration of the benefits of COLOR DYNAMICS. Just call the nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and arrange to have one of our color experts visit 
you at your convenience and without obligation. 


PirtsBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS @ GLASS @ CHEMICALS ee BRUSHES e@ PLASTICS 
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Before machining skill is acquired, machine handling must 
be learned. With South Bend Lathes, it’s easy. In fact, ma- 
chine handling quickly becomes routine. This is the result 
of the simplicity of these precision lathes. 

Apron controls are conveniently placed for quick, easy 
operation. Each has a distinctive shape that is instantly rec- 
ognizable by touch. An automatic interlocking safety device 
prevents simultaneous engagement of opposing feeds. The 
cross-feed screw and compound rest screw have large mi- 
crometer collars with clear cut, easy reading graduations. 
Power feeds and thread cutting feeds are readily selected by 
shifting two gear box levers. 





OC FREE TEACHING 
HELPS 





LATHE TOOLS and 


C] 9” and 10” 
ATTACHMENTS BENCH LATHES 





CJ 10” to 16” 
FLOOR LATHES 


SKILL COMES EASIER with 
SOUTH BEND LATHES 


Students do not have to concentrate on the manipula- 
tion of controls with South Bend Lathes. Their attention 
can be applied to their work. This means faster, more thor- 
ough acquisition of machining skills. There will be less work 
spoilage from faulty machine handling, and less supervision 
will be required. If you are planning a new shop installation, 
or replacing present equipment, it will pay you to find out 
about a// the advantages of South Bend Lathes. Write now. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Building Better Tools Since 1906 
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Said a manufacturing 
executive, ““Show me a 
foreman who’s ‘bugs’ about 
good tools and good care, and I'll 
show you a foreman whose production 
is high and whose tool costs are low.” 


You’ll find that particularly true with regard 
to files. There are files and files and files! But look- 
alikes are not always do-alikes. Nicholson labora- 
tory and shop tests are proving that right along. 


Nicholson has applied all its eighty-seven years’ 


ite NICHOLSON FILE CO. * 47 ACORN STREET * PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND > 
"aes 


(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


@s.a.* 
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experience to the manufacture of files—and to 
making them better and better as new combinations 
of steel qualities, designs, cutting equipment and 
hardening and finishing methods have yielded new 
degrees of perfection. 


Knowledge and appreciation of fine tools, 
such as Nicholson files, are valuable assets to 
school shop graduates in the world of industry. 


FREE BOOK, “FILE FILOSOPHY,” on kinds of files, and how 
to use and care for them. Sent free on individual requests from 
school heads and instructors. 
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This Month’s Cover 


The cover picture for the 1952 April 
issue of InpUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCA- 
TIONAL EpUCATION was submitted by 
Stanley O. Opsahl, instructor of photog- 
raphy at the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The picture shows a student working 
on a large core box in the patternmaking 
department of the school. 


Attention 


For an excellent listing of free or easy- 
to-get teaching materials see Chris H. 
Groneman’s article on page 124. 


: -— =| = 


Entered January 2, 1914, as Second-Class Mail Matter 
at Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, 1952, by the Bruce Publishing Co. Title registered 
as Trade Mark in U. S. Patent ce, November 25, 
1930. Published monthly except during July and August. 

Subscription information. — Subscription price in the 
United States, Canada, and countries of the Pan-American 
Union, $3.00 per year, payable in advance. Postage, 
foreign countries, 50 cents. jes not over three months 
old, 35 cents; more than three months, 50 cents. 

_ Discontinuance. — Notice of discontinuance of subscrip- 
tion must reach the Publication Office in Milwaukee, at 
least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notices of 
changes of address should invariably include the old as 
well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of sub- 
scribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within 
fifteen days after date of issue. 

_ Editoriat Contributions. — The Editor invites _contribu- 
tions bearing upon Industrial Vocational Education, 


and related subjects. Manuscripts, ings, projects, news, 
etc., should be sent to the Publication ice in Milwaukee. 
Contributions are paid for upon publication. In all cases 
manuscripts should be accompanied by full return postage. 
_ Articles indexed. — The articles contained in the Maga- 
zine are regularly indexed in “The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature,”’ and “Education Index.” 
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YOU CAN STILL WIN 


EE” 


ox Nationwide 
Recognition 


va 
A FREE trip to Detroit 








HENRY FOR resents 19 ward to Mr. 
51 awa d 
D Ii pres a 4 . 
Frank Kidd, on instructor from Edison Vocational 
’ 


School, Baltimore, Maryland. 










MORE AWARDS THAN EVER! 
Enter your students’ shop projects in 
LA.A. now! Exciting trips to Detroit 
. . « for instructors of 30 students who 
win Outstanding Achievement Awards. 
Three days in the world’s most dynamic 
industrial city. More than 1,000 student 
awards, with cash value totaling more 
than $45,000! 


PROJECT SIZE NOT IMPORTANT! 
But quality makes the difference! No 
special projects necessary .. . you may 
have a winner in your shop right now! 
Entries invited from small schools 
or large. 


10 DIVISIONS... including an open 
division for miscellaneous projects. 
There's a place for anything your 
students make. 


Wrought metal ¢ Patternmaking & molding 
Machine shop © Wood working @ Electrical 
Plastics © Mechanical drawing 
Architectural drawing ¢ Printing © Open 








Entries will be received express prepaid between 
May | and June 10, 1952. Hurry .. . write 
for free rules handbook and entry blanks now. | 








— INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AWARDS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
2933 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Apr. 3-5. Alabama Vocational Association, at 
Birmingham, Ala. Secretary, Rex Sullivan, Box 
1475, University, Ala. 

Apr. 3-5 Illinois Vocational Association, at 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, H. P. 
Erwin, Board of Education, Mattoon, III. 

Apr. 3-5 New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association, at Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Secretary, R. S. Knouse, N. Y. 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

April 4. Tennessee Vocational Association, at 
Nashville, Tenn. Secretary, W. A. Seeley, 202 
Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

Apr. 4-5. California Industrial Education As- 
sociation, at Laney Trade Technical Institute, 
Oakland, Calif. Secretary, L. D. Bodkin, 131 
Education Bldg., UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Apr. (6) 7-10. Western Arts Association, at 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. Secretary, G. S. 
Dutch, Geo. Peabody Colleg: for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Apr. 16-19. Eastern Arts Association, at Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, 
Miss Lillian D. Swe‘gart, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa. 

Apr. 17-19. Florida Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, at Bayfront Auditorium, Miami, Fla. Secre- 
tary, Charles M. King, P.O. Box 364, Clearwater, 
Fila. 

Apr. 17-19. Mich‘gan Industrial Education So- 


ciety, Inc., at Civic Auditorium and Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Secretary, H. E. 
Rowley, 4152 Kenmore Rd., Berkley, Mich. 

Apr. 18. Industrial Education Conference, at 
Iowa State College Memorial Union, Ames, Iowa. 
Chairman, Lowell L. Carver, 101 Industrial Arts 
Blidg., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Apr. 18-19 Connecticut Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation, at Teachers College, New Britain, Conn. 
Secretary, Robert Bateson. (No address given.) 

Apr. 18-19. Missouri Industrial Education As- 
sociation, at University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. Secretary, M. L. Stewart, State Dept. of 
Education, Industrial Education Section, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Apr. 18-19. Pennsylvania Industrial Arts Con- 
ference, at State Teachers College, Cheyney, Pa. 
Secretary, Rufus C. Johnson, Jr., Dept. of Public 
Instruction, State Teachers College. 

Apr. 25. Michigan Vocational Association, at 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Secre- 
tary, M. H. Pancost, 419 N. Capitol Ave. 
Lansing, Mich. 


EPT INITIATION AT FRANKLIN HIGH 
SCHOOL AT STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
Forty-eight industrial-arts majors of Chico 
State College, Fresno State College, and San Jose 
State College were initiated into Epsilon Pi Tau, 
National Honorary Industrial Arts Fraternity, on 
(Continued on page 6A) 





at Stockt 





Epsilon Pi Taw initi 


, Calif. Initiated were 48 industrial-arts majors of Chico State College, 


Fresno State College, and San Jose State Co lege — Bernie Law, President, Rho Chapter, San Jose State College 

Reading from left to right, first row: James S$. David, Fresno; Richard L. Cleland, Fresno; Harold L. Cleland, 
Fresno; John Pruet’, San Jose; Edwerd DeMello, San Jose; John Rogers, San Jose; Roy F. Anderson, Jr 
San Jose; Ira C. Gilliland, Fresno; Charles C. Geddes, Fresno 

Second row: Ronald Rutledge, San Jose; Richard Petersen, San Jose; Fred R. Davis, Fresno; Harold Plummer, 
San Jose; James F. Frazer, San Jose; Lewis K. Hunter, San Jose; Arthur Stover, San Jose; Robert McKeown, 
San Jose; Marvin Hess, San Jose; Curtis E. Lackey, Fresno; Patrick Costello, Fresno 

Third row: William O'Brien, San Jose; Milton D. Davis, Fresno; Thomas Kurihara, Fresno; Neil McCrea, 


San Jose; Robert Magginetii, San Jose; Joe Lotz, San Jose; Melin F. Spenhoff 


Fresno; Hans C. Olsen, 


Fresno; Von B. Lawrence, U. C., Berkeley; Robert E. Hutchinson, Fresno; Royle leighton, Fresno; Robert 


Callanan, Fresno 


Fourth row: Henry H. Ostendorf, San Jose; Fred Dunning, San Jose; Andrew Koval, Chico; Robert Meier, 


Chico; Jerry Lundin, Chico; Anson Thompson, Chico; 


Loren Lewis, Chico; Norman Sanden, Chico 


Stanley Seymour, Chico; Kenneth Dunbar, Chico; 
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It’s like meeting old friends when your 
—— — students find the same Black & Decker 
KRRKRKK Tools on the job that they trained with 





in school. Makes the switch from school 
to shop a lot easier! Teachers find their 
work easier, too, when they use B&D 
Tools. They’re easy to handle, husky, 
dependable. Built-in safety devices cut 
down beginner nervousness. Give your 
students this extra break .. . train them 
on industry-proved Black & Decker Tools. 


Remember—B&D Tools cost you less in the 
long run because they outlast cheaper types ! 
See your nearby B&D Distributor for com- 
plete information, or write for free catalog 
to: THE BLack & DECKER Mr. Co., 

ye 680 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Md. 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE SELL 


Black & Decker 


aa PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 


es pet mp _gy” 


rs 
MN Nt) ; 
| bei, Be 
si 


| Web 


B&D Sanders B&D Vibro-Centric* 1 B&D Screw B&D Bench 


Valve Seat Grinders Drivers B&D Drills Grinders B&D Valve Refacers 
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KESTER 


\Sonmeny KESTER 
SSE 


S FLlux-CorRe 
SOLDER 


FAST in Soldering Action 
FAST in Obtaining Wanted Results 





Instructors and students both benefit from and 
appreciate the free flowing, positive fluxing action 
of Kester Acid-Core and Rosin-Core Solders. 


Also available are many Industrial Solders that can be used 
for advanced or specialized instruction. 


Two Free Manuals: One for the instructor and a 
modified version for the student. 


KESTER 


SOLDER 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4257 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39 
Newark 5, New Jersey © Brantford, Canada 
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(Continued from page 4A) 





December 8, 1951, at Stockton, Calif., Franklin 
High School being the setting. Members of four 
northern California chapters of this fraternity 
co-operated to make this a most impressive cere- 
mony. They were: Kappa Chapter of Chico, Rho 
Chapter of San Jose, Alpha-Lambda Chapter of 
Fresno, and Gamma Field Chapter of San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland. 

Prof. Marion A. Grosse, head of industrial arts 
at Fresno State College, co-ordinated the program 
with the assistance of Prof. Russell B. Kidder of 
Chico State College, and Dr. Heber A. Sotzin of 
San Jose State College. 

A beautiful program, produced by the graphic 
arts department of San Jose State College, re- 
flected the spirit of this historical organization, 
while the initiating team provided a memorable 
ceremony which all initiates will not easily forget. 

More than 150 alumni and guests attended the 
initiation banquet in addition to student mem- 
bers of the fraternity. Dr. Heber A. Sotzin, head 
of the Division of Applied Arts, San Jose State 
College, and Governor of the Western Division 
of Epsilon Pi Tau, delivered the evening’s address 
entitled, “The Era of Challenge: Let’s Face It.” 


VIRGINIA’S INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
CLUBS PLAN STATE-WIDE MEETING 


The Second Annual State-Wide Meeting of 
Trade and Industrial Education teachers and those 
interested in promoting industrial education in 
Virginia will be held in Richmond some time in 
April. The eight industrial education clubs in the 
Old Dominion are planning this meeting through 
their representatives serving in a central body 
known as the Virginia Council of Industrial Edu- 
cation Clubs. 

On Saturday, November 3, 1951, two members 
from each of the participating clubs met in 
Richmond to formulate a _ constitution and 
organize as a permanent group. 

Under the direction of Professor Joseph A. 
Schad, head, industrial-arts department, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, plans for the state meeting 
and dinner are rapidly crystallizing. An after- 
noon meeting featuring an outstanding leader in 
the field of industrial education and an exhibit 
will be an added treat this year. Work done by 
industrial-arts students at V. P. I., and potential 
teachers in the field will be displayed. The eve- 
ning dinner meeting will be patterned after the 
well-attended meeting held last spring, replete 
with a prominent speaker, guests, ship program, 
entertainment and good fellowship. 





4 The California Industrial Education Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, held a convention on 
Saturday, January 12, at Westchester High 
School. Over 700 shop men attended the day’s 
programs. 

Following a short business meeting President 
Lyman Goldsmith introduced Dr. Heber A. 
Sotzin, director of industrial arts, San Jose State 
College, who gave an address, “Meeting the Chal- 
lenge of Modern Education.” Dr. Sotzin’s talk 
was an interest-packed presentation. The lunch- 
eon was followed by section meetings in nine 
industrial education divisions. At each meeting the 
latest instructional aids were presented under the 
leadership of capable chairmen. Visitation of 
shops and all local arrangements were ably 
handled by Chairman Fred Ullrich and his co- 
workers of the industrial-arts department at 
Westchester. — Wayne A. Wonacott. 

(Continued on page 8A) 
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for graphic instruction 


in machine operation... 


Strit 





Now, by means of 
filmstrips, Walker-Turner 


demonstrates correct 


way to use power tools 


What's the first step in sawing a rabbet in a 
board? How does the toothed pawl operate to 
prevent kickbacks? What is the correct method 
of removing a blade from the arbor? 

Questions like these are answered—by 
demonstration—in a series of six filmstrips 
produced by Popular Science Publishing Co.., 
in conjunction with Walker-Turner. Each 
filmstrip presents a power tool in such a way 
that the student understands thoroughly how 
the machine works (an introductory filmstrip 
covers the evolution of machines). 





DRAL PRESSES * RADIAL DRILLS * TILTING ARBOR SAWS 
BELT and DISC SURFACERS * METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS 
LATHES © SPINDLE SHAPERS * JOINTERS 


Here are step-by-step directions for per- 
forming the basic operations on the machines 
usually found in school shops—the Jig Saw, 
Drill Press, Band Saw, Shaper, .and Circular 
Saw. Filmstrips show clearly the interrelation 
of machine parts, how they may be adjusted 
and set up to perform specific operations. 
Directions and suggestions to the teacher 
for showing the filmstrips, as well as student 
questions, are contained in a teaching guide 
prepared for each filmstrip. For complete 
information, mail the coupon today. 


 uslantentaslentestententestententeten 


WALKER-TURNER DIVISION 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Educational Dept. |A-4 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Please send me complete details on filmstrips 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


(Continued from page 6A) 


¢ At the annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Local Administrators of Vocational and 
Practical Arts and Education, held in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in conjunction with the American 
Vocational Association Convention on November 
26 to December 1, Dr. Albert E. Jochen, director 
of the Middlesex County Vocational Schools, was 
elected vice-president, and George W. Morgenroth, 
assistant director of the Essex County Vocational 
Schools, was elected secretary. Over 1000 school 
administrators from 32 states and Canada are 
members of the Council. 





¢ J. F. Iyrcam, Alabama State Supervisor of 
Vocational Industrial Education, was elected pres- 
ident of the National Association of State Super- 
visors of Trade and Industrial Education at the 
1951 AVA Convention. 

Mr. Ingram was also eiected to represent the 
12 southeastern states on the National Advisory 
Council for Vocational Industrial Education. 

H. J. VAN WEsSTRIENEN, Michigan, will serve 
this year as the Association’s vice-president, and 
H. N. Mrtter, Washington, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

4 New officers of the American Technical Edu- 
cation Association, elected in Minneapolis at the 
AVA 1951 Convention, are as follows: W. P. 
Fercuson, principal, Danforth Technical School, 
Toronto, Canada, president; RicHarp W. Howes, 
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Connecticut assistant state director of trade and 
industrial education, vice-president; and Frank J, 
Coyie, New York state supervisor of trade and 
technical education, secretary-treasurer. 

# James R. D. Eppy, dean, industrial and busi- 
ness training bureau, division of extension, the 
University of Texas, was elected president of 
the National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Educators at their recent meeting in Minneapolis. 
Formerly known as the National Association of 
Industrial Teacher Trainers, the NAITE repre- 
sents all colleges and universities training indus- 
trial arts or vocational industrial teachers. 

¢ The 1952 annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Association of Vocational and Adult Education 
will be held in Madison on May 9 and 10. 

A “Report of the Committee on Philosophy 
and Program of Vocational and Adult Education,” 
prepared under the auspices of the Wisconsin 
Association of Directors of Vocational and Adult 
Education, has been distributed to WAVAE mem- 
bers. 

¢ Activities of Epsilon Pi Tau, Alpha Chapter: 

1. Founder’s Day Program. This year this 
annual event was held in the new Union Build- 
ing at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
The initiation was held at 4:30 p.m. on Friday, 
March 7, and the banquet at 6:30 p.m. 

The speaker was Dr. G. Harold Silvius, chair- 
man of the department of industrial education 
at Wayne University in Detroit, Mich. 

2. An industrial film critique was held in the 
private studios of the Censor Board in the new 
State Office Building on Saturday morning, Feb- 
ruary 16, at 9:30. 

3. The Ohio Industrial Arts Association Con- 
vention will be held this year in the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in Columbus on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, March 27, 28, and 29. 

4. The headquarters for the American Indus- 
trial Arts Association convention will be in the 
Congress Hotel from April 30 through May 3. 
The EPT initiation will be in the hotel at 4:30 
p.m. The banquet at 6:00 will include a sym- 
posium program involving Laureate and Honor 
members. — William A. Mays. 








motors are completely enclosed. S changes 
and gear-ratio changes are made by external shift 
levers. 


% SHELDON PRECISION 
. . . Timken “Zero-Precision”” Tapered Roller 
Spindle Bearings (the absolute in accuracy) per- 
mit student work to ten-thousandths of an inch, 
and hold this accuracy without constant main- 
tenance. 


% SHELDON CONTROLS 
SHELDON -taught students are ready to operate 
standard industrial lathes—are familiar with 
standard controls and the “‘big lathe feel”’. 


* SHELDON CAPACITY 
The extra swing and greater collet capacity in- 
crease the range of possible student projects— 
from the “‘playing store” group to the practical. 
The extra power to the spindle, the opens range, 
weight pa strength of SHELDON Precision 
Lathes permit heavy cuts, spinning and demon- 
stration of correct use of new cast-alloy 

—" carbide-tipped cutters. 

Built by modern methods, with the finest machine- 

tool special machinery, on a continuous production 

line basis, these better lathes cost little more than 

ordinary school type lathes. Write for Catalog 


SHELDON MACHINE CoO., INC. 
‘244 North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Personal News 




















DR. DAVID SNEDDEN PASSES 


Dr. David Snedden, well-known authority in 
vocational education, whose experiences ran the 
full gamut of positions in the field of teaching 
and administration, died at his home in Palo Alto, 
Calif., on December 1, 1951, at the age of 83. 

He was born in Havilah, Calif., November 19, 
1868. He received the B.A. degree at St. Vincent’s 
(Calif.) in 1889, and at Stanford in 1897. The 
M.A. degree was earned at Columbia in 1901, 
and the Ph.D. degree in 1907. 

He held the position of school principal at 
Santa Paula, Calif., from 1892 to 1895; a similar 
position at Paso Robles from 1897 to 1901; 
assistant professor of education at Stanford, Calif., 
from 1901 to 1905; and adjunct professor of edu- 
cational administration at Columbia, 1905 to 
1909. He was state commissioner of Massachusetts 
from 1909 to 1916; professor of educational so- 
ciology and vocational education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, from 1916 to 1936, and was then 
made professor emeritus upon his retirement. 

He belonged to many professional organizations 
and was the author of much educational literature. 


(Continued on page 24A) 
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cation ——"SAFEST PLANER EVER BUILT 
sophy This precision-built machine will develop skill and 
ow 9 tence i tudents, b it i 
sendin competence in your students, because it is... 
Adult 
mem- 

SAFE! —Cannot “kick-back” ... All moving parts com- 
apter: pletely enclosed or guarded . .. Blades can never 
this strike the table . . . All controls located within easy 
_ reach at a safe distance from the moving stock. 

10. 
riday, ACCURATE! —"Finish” cuts up to Ye” deep . . . One turn 
hei of hand-wheel raises table exactly Ye". 
cnhair- 
“ation VERSATILE! —Handles any material from Ye" to 13” x 5” 
stock ... also 6” stock unbutted. 
n the 
Feb. EASY 70 OPERATE! —Recessed magnetic switch pro- 
° vides absolute control ... Blades individually adjustable 
Con- —quick, accurate . . . Cutterhead easily and quickly 
shler- changed. 
riday, LONG-LIVED! —Properly engineered, 
ruggedly built ... Worm gearing lubri- 
ndus- cated automatically ... Only 13” planer 
a . with 3 HP motor. 
ay 3. 
4:30 ECONOMICAL! —"Finish” cuts elim- 
ee inate extra operations .. . Practically no 
onor * 
maintenance. 
| HOW TO WIN $1000% 
worth of Delta Quality Tools 
Get full information about Delta's 
/ great 
4 P anata Uneiin tie SCHOOL SHOP LAYOUT CONTEST 
ching *: 37 VALUABLE PRIZES 
Alto, Another Product ie Send the coupon for the 
oa - ; Official Contest Kit 
4. aren nowt 
= 53 MACHINES «¢ 246 MODELS «+ MORE THAN 1300 ACCESSORIES 
1901, ae ae oe oe ee oe oe aes oe ——— 
\ 
at Surveys have shown that Delta tools are the 3 to 1 choice of Mie EE DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION j 
oe experienced instructors because of their safety, versatility, | k i! | 
alif., accuracy and long life. ! Roc we | 
edu- | MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
'& | 7030 E.VIENNA AVE, MILWAUKEE 1,WIS. | 
—0u | Gi Send me the Delta Contest Kit ] 
| so- | © Send me the name of the nearest Delta dealer | 
Col- | © Send me free the Power Too! instructor | 
then | Name. | 
. rata — 
* Delta 12” Lathe . 1 School l 
ture. * Delta 14° Send * Delta 8” Jointer 4-speed and * Delta 17” Drill 
Saw—also —also 6” model 16-speed models Aso 2 —s 8” Press—also 1 Address | 
he 36" models models 14° model \ City Zone__State. } 
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“OLIVER” tsince 
Disk Sander 


for smoother 
| more accurate 
sanding... 


@ You'll find this “Oliver” 
Sander will help your stu- 
dents do their finest work. 
The table tilts 45° down, 
25° up. It is fitted with 
two gauges that enable you 
to sand angular and circular 
work smoothly without any 
fuss. This Sander can also 
be used for grinding and 
polishing light metals. Write 
for Bulletin No. 182. 








“Oliver” makes a complete line of woodworking ' 
equipment for school shops. ' 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 













Here’s the LONG 
and the SHORT of it! _— 


a ee) 
have met with sensational 


acceptance everywhere! They 


are the exact counterparts 
of their “big brothers”— 1 aveen. E 
except for size. Inch-for-inch, 
they are the same top 
quality that has made the 
“Silver Steel” brand famous 
aS gc° from coast-to-coast and from 
border-to-border! . . . For 
students, for precision work- 
manship, for long life 
and economy, you just can’t 
buy better than Atkins ARUSTRON® Lethe Boge give extra serden be- 











ATKINS No. 65 
20, bey rf. -¥ 


M 
é 


ATKINS No. 2 
Bocksow 4 


















“Silver Steel” saws, regard- cause they are drop forged from selected open 

‘ : hearth steel, and, are heat treated to extreme 
less of size and the job pase on aa inks aay cal Gab 
to be done! enough to permit re-tapping, screws are also of 


ATKINS JR.-2 special analysis steel and are wowed at the 








Backsaw point to prevent upsetting. ARMSTRON 
Se ace ty ean als enenetian 
SS or safety headless screws, with straight 
a or bent tails. They are carried in stock 


ATKINS No. 5 Keyhole Saw 
“ ATKINS JR.-5 T RAGE. by your local ARMSTRONG Distributor. 


¥ Keyhole Sow 


USE * DON’T Write for Catalog. 
E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY \| aia 
402 South Illinois Street © Indianapolis 9, Indiana ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


THERE’S AN ATKINS SAW FOR EVERY CLASSROOM USE 5222 West Armstrong Ave., Chicago 30, U.S.A. 
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THE NEW 


CLAUSING 


HEAVY DUTY 


18” DRILL PRESS 


A HEAVY DUTY GENERAL PURPOSE 
DRILL FOR PRODUCTION, TOOL ROOM, 
MAINTENANCE, AND SERVICE SHOPS 











Outstanding features include: massive construction 
and precision machining to assure an extra meas- 
ure of fine performance; drive spindle supported 
by sealed-for-life ball bearings above and below 
pulley; sealed-for-life ball bearing at top and 
double row sealed ball bearing at bottom float 
spindle free from quill; both races in double row 
bearing absorb drill thrust; Vernier depth control 
stop; greater spindle travel for bigger work ca- 
pacity and better use of quick-release production 
chucks; positioning mechanism moves both head 
and table; hinged motor support base; precision 
ground base. Catalog sent on request. 





* Drills to Center of 18%” Circle * Drills 
34” in Steel, 1” in Cast Iron * 62” Spindle 
Travel *& *%:’ Spindle, Equipped with No. 3 
Morse Taper * 39” Maximum Distance 
Spindle to Table, 50” Spindle to Base * 
13” x 18” Production Oil Table or 12”x 14” 
Tilting Table * 4 Ball Bearings — 3 Single 
Race, 1 Double Race. 
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for your school needs 


One quality source of supply 
saves you time and headaches. 
It’s easy and pleasant shop- 
ping in the big Brodhead- 
Garrett catalog for every 
thing you need in industrial 
arts, vocational training and 
fine arts. There’s no worry 
about the quality of any item 
you select. One unconditional 
guarantee covers each and 
every purchase you make. So 
shop the safe, easy ‘way — use 
B-G as your one source of 
supply. 


BENCHES 

CERAMICS 

CRAFTS 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
FINE ARTS 

FINISHING SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE 

LUMBER 

MACHINERY 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
METAL EQUIPMENT 
METALS 

TOOLS 

WELDING EQUIPMENT 


» 
> 
> 
» 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
ia 
> 


write for catalog 


The comprehensive 
1952 Brodhead -Gar- 
rett catalog is now 
ready. Send for your 
copy today. You'll 
find just the supplies 
and equipment you're 
looking for among its 
15,000 top quality 
items. 


BRODHEAD-CARRETT C0. 


4560 EAST 71 STREET CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 








hy 
The T-14 represents the fin- a 
est in school shop benches. ~ ee 


The sturdy rock maple frame | | 






bolted for extra long life and 
rigidity. Work space for two — 
students with ample project _ 
storage drawers. Beautiful 
natural finish, 


baa } 
Ten ditterent TOLCO models ond sizes ore 
aveilable for every schoo! requirement from 


Kindergarten through the Vocational School. 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER § 


THE TOLERTON COMPANY 


N. Freedom Avenue , Alliance, Ohio 


mc B Gan 





WRITE FOR 



















GUIDES STUDENTS IN 
BAND SAWING, AND BAND 
MACHINING APPLICATIONS 








aie 
| 

| 

x 





HERE’S 160 pages of valuable information to help students 
increase their band machining “‘know-how”. It tells the proper 
band tool to use, speeds, pitches, feeds, coolants and other 
factors necessary to saw, slice, file, grind, polish or hone any 
material. Sawing techniques, terminology and surface finish 
are also explained. Price, $2.00 each. Send orders to: 


THE DoALL COMPANY 


254 N. Laurel Ave. 
Des Plaines, Illinois 
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this money-Se¥ 


Vision is improved, comfort increased, when 
desk tops have non-glossy, natural wood 
finish. Lighting experts recommend the 
change. Contrast between work and work 
area is better balanced. 


Meet these recommendations at a frac- 
tion of the cost of buying new tops. SKIL 
Belt Sanders refinish present desk tops to 
scientifically correct color—restore perfect 
smoothness at the same time. The work 
can be done without interruption of class- 
room schedules—without tedious, expen- 
sive hand labor. SKIL Belt Sanders do the 
complete job fast, easily and economically. 


New Eye-Saving Finish 


ing WoY 





PORTABLE 


SKIL Belt Sander—Model 448 
3” belt. Weighs 15% Ibs. Size: 
4%" wide x 15%” long x 8%” 
high. Belt speed: 1200 ft. per 
minute. Finishes all materials . . . 
wood, metal, composition. Many 
school uses: refinishing desks, fur- 
niture, blackboard, etc. 

Model 449 — Construction similar 
to Model 448 with efficient dust 
collector added. 


CL 


TOOLS 


SKIL Products are made only by SKILSAW, Inc., 5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 


Factory branches in 34 principal cities. In Canada: Skiltools, Ltd., 3601 Dundas Street West, Toronto 9, Ont. 
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No. 5 Jack Plane 1 4 in. long. 
No. 514 Junior Jack Plane 
1134 in. long. 


Stanley tools have 


long been the standard 
of school shops. They’re 
the quality tools that 
shop instructors know 
best and buy most... 
the tools they prefer to 








No. 118 All Steel 
Block Plane. ‘“Boy-proof”. 
Made in three units; cap, cutter 
and bottom, complete with 
locked-in adjustment. Parts can't 
be lost. 6” long, 15%", low 
angle cutter. 


use in teaching. 


Stanley Nos. 5 and 
54, and No. 118 planes 
are recommended espe- 
cially for school shop use. Fast, clean-cutting action... 
easy adjustments, quality workmanship and balance. 
Specify Stanley Planes on your next tool requisition, 
the most for your tool dollar because they last so long. 
112 Elm Street, 


Stanley Tools, Educational Dept., 


New Britain, Conn. 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


















easier 
tO use... 


easier 
to teach 


00 


METAL CUTTING 
SAW 





Model 610 cuts 6” 
round and 6” x 10” 
fiat. Coolant equipment 
is available 






Here’s the most popular metal cutting band saw used in 
industry. It will give you valuable assistance in teaching 
quality cutting and how to obtain it! 


With a Kalamazoo, there’s no burr... kerf is held to a 
minimum. And accuracy of a few thousandths can be main- 
tained in cutting bars, rounds, angles and odd shapes. 

Three sizes are available ... each can be had with casters 
for complete portability. Write for complete information. 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 


Kalamazoo TANK and SILO CO. 





KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


419 HARRISON ST., 














14,400 
SANDING 








PRICE INCLUDES this sturdy 
steel storage case, 25 abra- 
sive sheets, sheepskin pad 1 sheepskin, 1 felt 


$2450 pod— $44.85 


DREMEL STRAIGHT-LINE ACTION SANDERS 
GUARANTEE SCRATCH-FREE FINISHES e e « 


Both of these Dremel straight-line action sanders are ruggedly con- 
structed — ideal for student use — Model 2000 for any type woodwork- 
ing assignment, including desk refinishing, general school maintenance 
— Model “A” for lighter projects. Each model has only 2 moving parts — 
requires no oiling or attention — uses 110-120 V., 60 cycle A.C. Model 
2000 has 21 sq. in. sanding surface, weighs 5 Ibs. Model “A” has 12 sq. 
in. sanding surface, weighs 21% Ibs. Both are excellent polishers. Dremel 
Sanders are precision tools widely used in schools, home workshops, 
and industry. Fully guaranteed. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE TOOL CATALOG 
DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. Dept 312-D 






ane 
with 6 sandpapers, 


RACINE, WIS. 
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Can you 
find 

the 15 
power 


tools > 
a ale i 


-- 


“in this 
picture? 


Tins picture illustrates an 
important new concept in industrial 


arts training. It’s the Flexible Shop. 
It’s based on the flexibility inherent 
in SHopsmitH, Magna Engineering’s 
multi-purpose power tool. . 

In the Flexible Shop, flexible work 
stations supplement or take the place of 
individual power tools. Each of the 
three SHopsMiITHsS pictured above is 
actually five tools—8” circular saw, 12” 
dise sander, 33” wood lathe, 15” vertical 
drill press and horizontal drill. Each 
can be changed to fit the needs of the 
class or the teaching techniques of 
the instructor. 

The advantages are apparent and im- 
pressive: faster indoctrination in the 
safe and proper use of each tool (since 
all SHopsmitTuHs can be set up alike), 


j N 
wap \ 
air 


wd 


fewer tie-ups (since SHOPSMITHS can 
be changed to relieve the pressure on 
one type of tool), 50% saving in space 
(SHOPSMITH requires a working area of 
48 sq.ft. compared to 104 sq. ft. for 
five separate tools) and fewer budget 
restrictions (SHOPSMITH costs $189.50 
less motor, $232.45 with motor and spe- 
cial school guards). 


In each of its five basic positions, 
SHOPSMITH is a different, basic, single- 
purpose tool—a tool that will equal or 
exceed the performance of the tool it 
replaces. Operation is standard. Quality 
is well above standard — heavy, fine 
grain castings; ball-bearing spindle, 
tolerances found only in the finest tools. 
Write for results of educators’ research 
on the Flexible Shop and detailed 
SHOPSMITH specifications. 


Dept. 202-U, at factory nearest you 
12819 Coit Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio, OR Menlo Park, California 





© Please send me complete information about the Flexible Shop 
and the application of SHOPSMITH to industrial arts education. 





NAME a eS - 
SCHOOL ____ ae se aitheeenaietind 
ADDRESS atinienieceminnii 
—, ee 
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(Choose: PRACTICAL PRODUCTION SIZE 
and WIDE JOB FLEXIBILITY 


All headstock gears are cut from individual pre- 
heat treated steel forgings, annealed to the hardest 
machinable state and hobbed and shaved to pro- 
vide smooth, quiet operation. 











The Rockford Economy Lathe is of sufficiently heavy construction to stand up under general 
production and maintenance use, while providing the accuracy needed for the tool room. 
lis dimensions are ample. High quality materials are used liberally and judiciously. 


@ When you check the Rockford Economy Lathe, 
you'll see how highly qualified Rockford engineers 


have combined quality materials, modern machine 


The quick change gear is designed to provide a 
full range of commonly used threads from 4 to 56 


; ici ; ; per inch and carriage feeds from .004” to .060” 
tool design, and precision workmanship to provide oF ie te 


a better Lathe in the medium price range for general 


production, maintenance and tool room work. 


A Rockford representative will give you 
full details, or send for Bulletin No. 900G. 


Say THE MOST LATHE 


FoR MORE work 








The heavily constructed tail-stock is equipped with 
anti._fei-si. , thrust b 7 


gs for ease of operation. 





MEDIUM-SIZED 


Seiad ROCKFORD ECONOMY LATHES — 16” and 18” 


518 


ROCKFORD MACHINE TOOL CO. e ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Vitalizing An Industrial- Arts Exhibit 


ROBERT W. CYNAR 


Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
Elementary and Junior High Schools 
New York City, N. Y. 


In a large city the board of education 
is frequently called upon by various civic 
and philanthropic groups to prepare an 
exhibit for their yearly expositions. Such 
was the recent request received by the 
New York City board of education from 
the Women’s International Exposition. 
This is a nonsectarian organization, list- 
ing among its co-operating committees 
such groups as: The Women for World 
Friendship and Understanding; The 
Health Organizations Committee; Pre- 
vention of Juvenile Delinquency Commit- 





tee; International Federation of Hand 
Arts, and the Catholic Lay Organizations 
Committee. In addition to these, there are 
22 nationality groups who also were ex- 
hibitors at the exposition. Many of these 
groups had priceless national treasures on 
display and all the attendants were dressed 
in colorful native costumes. 

It was against this spectacular back- 
ground of pageantry that the Youth 
Council was called upon last year to pre- 
pare an exhibit based on the “Code of 
Behavior.” Consequently, with nothing 
more to offer than pupil compositions and 
a few photographs, the board of education 
exhibit was colorless. 

This year, Jesse G. Fox, assistant super- 
intendent of the Junior High School Divi- 
sion, suggested that the industrial-arts 
department assume the assignment. After 
due deliberation by the exhibit committee, 


it was decided that if we were to compete 
with 115 exhibitors we had to plan some- 
thing unusual which would be of interest 
to the general public. Therefore, we de- 
cided that the exhibit be prepared in three 
sections. 


Section One 

The Code of Behavior Theme was re- 
tained because of its inherent citizenship 
value. But instead of offering student 
compositions as the sole means of com- 
munication, the idea was vitalized and the 
basic concepts of the code were adapted 
into a large 4 by 6-ft. Question Board. The 
five articles, which were typewritten in 
jumbo type on the reverse side of an index 
card, were inserted in slits on a 4% by 
6%4-in. sheet of copper, making this one 
of the contacts. Below this were 36 vary- 
ing situations. The problem was to select 


INDUSTRIAL Aw 


ester i 


(At left) Glass demonstration. Making drinking mugs from discarded bottles. Two ball-peened copper straps 


~*~, 
a : 
h Peek 
ea: 





fastened to a carved wooden handle make this a most attractive project. (At right) General view of 
exhibit, showing question board and combination flasher and revolving sign 
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a situation and then find the correct 
article of the code of behavior that would 
govern your actions under these circum- 
stances. When the correct selection was 


made, and the two pointers placed on both _ 


contact points the circuit would be com- 
pleted and a bulb illuminated. Needless 
to say that this proved most attractive 
to the 140,000 who visited the exposition. 

Our Code of Behavior was developed 
and adopted by the student body of the 
Junior High Schools: 


CODE OF BEHAVIOR 


1. I will never knowingly by word or 
deed injure anyone’s person, feel- 
ings, or property in any manner. 

. I will always respect the religious 
beliefs of others as I respect my 
own. 

3. I will show courtesy to other people 
at all times, particularly to my 
elders. 

4. I will abide by the laws and regu- 
lations of my school and community. 

5. I will be honest with myself and 
others, and I will practice cleanli- 
ness of mind and body at all times. 


rh 


In addition to the question board, we 
had a combination flasher and revolving 
sign, based on the Code of Behavior. The 
five articles of the code were interpreted 
and printed on a sheet of frosted lumarith, 
by a junior high student. These were then 
placed inside the revolving pentagon which 
was illuminated from within. These two 
pieces were constructed by the students 
and the faculty of two of our junior high 
schools. As an extra means of promotion, 
the graphic arts shops provided approxi- 
mately 5000 copies of the code for general 
distribution. 


Section Two 
The second section of the exhibit con- 
sisted of pupil demonstrations. The 
exposition was opened an entire week and 
a different group demonstrated each day. 
Although the exposition was open from 12 
noon until 11 p.m., the students demon- 
strated from 12 noon until 5 p.m. The 
show was covered in the evening by the 
industrial-arts supervisors. It may be 
added at this point that the exhibit lost 
much of its attraction when the students 

completed their assignment. 


Demonstration Projects 


Ceramics: Making of a plaster cup, using a 
shop made template. 

Metal: Tie clips and pins, simple soldering 
with alcohol lamps. 

Graphic Arts: Spiral binding of memorandum 
booklets for general distribution and linoleum 
block cutting. 

Arts & Crafts: Sculpstone and metal repoussé. 

Working With Glass: Making drinking mugs 
from discarded bottles. Two ball-peened copper 


Schedule of Demonstrations 


No. of Demon- 


Day Activity School Teacher pr nes 
Monday Ceramics J.H.S. No. 45 Bronx Gerald Goldman 3 
Tuesday Metal J.HS. No. 214 Brooklyn Charles G. Fischer 5 
Wednesday Graphic Arts J.H.S. No. 66 Brooklyn Louis Tana 4 
Thursday Arts & Crafts J.HS. Ne. 6 Brooklyn Donald Pitkoff 2 
Friday Working With Glass J.H.S. No. 201 Brooklyn Merritt Richmond 3 
Saturday Woodwork J.H.S. No. 234 Brooklyn Max Parnes 3 
Sunday J.H.S. No. 109 Brooklyn Edward Weston 4 


Electricity 








| 
| 
| 


straps fastened to a carved wooden handle make 
this a most attractive project. 
Woodwork: Miter jointed jewel box. 
Electricity: Telegraph set, continuity tester, 
hot plate, and toaster. Demonstrating a student- 
made Tesla Coil. 


Section Three 

The industrial-arts projects on display 
were obtained from the seven demonstrat- 
ing schools. This was the most expedient 
method of doing the job for several 
reasons. The time given us to prepare for 
the exposition was much too short, it was 
impossible to visit the 83 junior high 
schools in New York City to select the 
best-made student projects; and the size 
of the booth was such that we could not 
possibly display more than fifty projects. 
However, the projects on display were 
representative of the work done in our 
industrial-arts shops. 

Next year we are contemplating a city- 
wide contest to be held in conjunction with 
the Women’s International Exposition. 
School exhibits will be held in May, the 
three best-made projects from each shop 
to qualify for the borough competition, 
which will be held in June. The final prize 
winners will be selected at the following 
exposition in November. 


Conclusion 

The advantages derived from an exposi- 
tion such as this are numerous. Many of 
the visitors expressed amazement when 
they learned that our public school chil- 
dren were given the opportunity to explore 
the industrial world. Several were so im- 
pressed with the projects on display that 
they suggested a central store be estab- 
lished for the sale of these projects to — 
“encourage the children.” 

Our teacher-demonstrators answered 
many requests from Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 
and other club leaders on the methods, 
procedures, and techniques used in making 
these projects. Merritt Richmond, one of 
our teacher demonstrators, was _inter- 
viewed by a reporter from the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Edward Weston, 
who conducted the electricity demonstra- 
tion, was personally invited by the 
manager of General Electric to visit their 





plant with his classes. Undoubtedly, there 
were many other incidents that would indi- 
cate an awareness, interest, and approba- 
tion of the industrial-arts program in the 
junior high schools. 

It was an interesting experience for the 
students to take part in such a huge ven- 
ture. In addition to demonstrating they 
were ever eager to discuss their work with 
the visitors who were impressed with their 
knowledge of the subject. Three of the 
pupil demonstrators were interviewed over 
radio station WNYC. Students who had 
projects on display were awarded a 
beautifully printed two-color certificate of 
award by the Women’s International 
Exposition. 

In the light of this experience, there are 
several points to remember in organizing 
an exhibit. For the general public, such 
as attended this exposition, the greatest 
attraction is a pupil demonstration. The 
next best attraction is to have some me- 
chanical device, whereby the visitor be- 
comes part of the act. Finally a display of 
student-made projects is always appealing, 
especially to individuals or groups working 
with children. 


A student in one of the machine 
shops at the Milwaukee Vocational 
and Adult Schools 


— Photo by Stanley O. Opsahl, 
teacher of photography 
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The Renaissance of a 


Machine Shop 


JOHN F. ROBOHM 


Consultant, Industrial Education 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Something had to be done —and soon. 
Like the “wonderful one-hoss shay,” the 
old South High Machine Shop was falling 
apart all at once. What precipitated the 
collapse was the fact that an “old-timer,” 
a faithful, loyal teacher, had reached the 
compulsory retirement age and had to 
quit. 

This teacher, by means of patience, 
perseverance, co-operation with the mainte- 
nance department, skill, and the use of a 
goodly amount of his own spare time in 
the making of repair parts for the ma- 
chines, had managed to keep the shop 
operating. His efforts had kept the ancient 
equipment — some of the machines being 
over forty years old— going during the 


depression period when there was no 
money to purchase new equipment, and 
the war years when there were neither 
machines available to be purchased nor 
money with which to buy them. 

Following his retirement, two successive 
substitutes (for good teachers on a per- 
manent basis were hard to find right after 
the war) hastened the final deterioration. 
These substitute teachers neither knew 
nor cared to understand the intricacies of 
the maze of belting and line shafting — 
countershafting suspended beneath the 
dark, spattered ceiling, from shaft hangers 
that dripped oil on the unwary below. 
Also the step cone pulleys on the counter- 
shafts with their crutches, belt shifters 
and idlers— which likewise required oil- 
ing periodically, were a constant source of 
trouble. 

The maintenance department com- 
plained that the machines were so old 
that the manufacturers no longer stocked 
repair parts for them. Thus it was costing 
more for repairs than the machines were 


worth as every repair job required that the 
parts be made up “special.” Not only that, 
but two of the seven old lathes had been 
cannibalized in an effort to keep the other 
five operating. 

To say the least, the situation was 
deplorable. The shop itself was depressing 
with dirty walls and ceiling blackened 
with age and oil stains. The floors were 
of wood and so badly oil soaked as to 
be dangerously slippery, besides having 
several spots where the wood flooring was 
completely worn through. Three small 
cluster lights close up under the ceiling 
were the only source of artificial lighting 
for dark days, and they struggled to glow 
but weakly through the forest of belts 
and shifting levers. 

Finally came the crowning blow. The 
inspectors for the State Industrial Com- 
mission condemned the shop, “Because 
the condition of the floors constitutes a 
hazard — and certain of the machines are 
considered dangerous without proper safe- 
guards.”’ Unless corrective measures were 
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aI 1. Engine lathe; 2. radial drill; 3. floor drill; 4. engine lathe; 5. engine lathe; 6. turrett lathe; 7. milling machine; 
8. milling machine; 9. shaper; 10. shaper; 11. drill press; 12. band saw; 13. shaper; 14. grinder; 15. grinder; 
I, 16. grinder; 17, tool and cutter grinder; 18. surface grinder; 19. floor drill; 20. power hack saw; 21. arbor press 
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(At left) New machine shop looking south; (at right) new machine shop looking northwest 


taken at once, the shop would be closed. 

But South High needed a machine shop. 
It was unthinkable that the school should 
be without one as traditionally machine 
shop work had been part of the curriculum 
at South since the early 1900's. 

Moreover, South High is situated in a 
district of modest homes and incomes. The 
college tradition is lacking as not more 
than 10 per cent of its graduates ever 
go on to institutions of higher learning. 
The economic necessities of the students’ 
families require that they enter full em- 
ployment as soon as possible after they 
finish high school. This points up the 
need for a curriculum with as much oppor- 
tunity for prevocational training as can be 
provided. 

Obviously a strong industrial-arts pro- 
gram is indicated and emphasis on 
machine-shop work comes naturally on 
account of the excellent possibilities for 
placement in that field. There is a large 
tractor manufacturing plant less than a 
mile from the school and a number of 
smaller machine shops are also located 
either within or closely adjacent to the 
school district. These companies offer 
opportunities for employment to all quali- 
fied graduates of the school. Surely a good 
machine shop was justified under these 
conditions. 

Let it not be assumed that we were 
surprised or unprepared when the collapse 
and condemnation of the shop came. For 
several years the consultant in industrial 
education had been trying to get the reno- 
vation work started, but always, “No 


money available” was the answer. Some 
excellent machines obtained from War 
Surplus had been installed in the shop 
so that there was some good usable 
equipment. 

The old shop consisted of a large room 
47 feet long by 24 feet wide and an adjoin- 
ing room 22 by 23 feet with a door 
between them. The smaller room contained 
a large tool crib and had a double row 
of wash bowls right down the middle with 
42 double tier lockers around the walls. 
All of the machines were in the large 
shop. The only provision for bench work 
was one 5-foot workbench against one wall 
containing two machinist’s vises. All of the 
old machines were belt driven from over- 
head line shafts with two 15 h.p. motors 
suspended from the ceiling; except. the 
machines obtained from War Surplus 
which had individual motors. 

The accompanying photograph taken in 
the old shop shows one of its most attrac- 
tive aspects and some of the old machines, 
the complete list being as follows: 


4 American, 14 in. by 5-ft. engine lathes 
American, 15 in. by 6-ft. engine lathes 
Hamilton, 16 in. by 6-ft. engine lathe 
Kempsmith No. 1 milling machine 
American 16-in. shaper 

Smith and Mills 16-in. shaper 

12 in. by 2-in. grinder 

LeBlond No. 1 tool and cutter grinder 
Rockford 20-in. drill press 

Buffalo 20-in. drill press 


et et et eet et ee 


The War Surplus machines are listed 
with the equipment for the new shop. 

In conferences between the principal and 
the consultant looking toward the renova- 
tion of the shop several points were 


decided upon. A_lecture-demonstration 
space was a necessity and it could be 
easily provided by making a few basic 
changes: 

1. Eliminate the tool crib by placing 
tool cabinets around the shop convenient 
to the machines. Each new lathe to be on 
a steel bench with drawers in which to 
keep its own chucks and _ individual 
accessories. 

2. Remove the old wash bowls and re- 
place them with a circular wash fountain. 

3. This would leave a clear space in the 
center of the smaller room and steel fold- 
ing chairs would give the necessary seating 
for the class. When not in use, the chairs 
could be stored under the workbench. 

4. Black window shades would enable 
motion pictures and film strips to be 
shown. 

5. Removal of the old large lockers and 
substitution in their stead of 12 by 12 by 
15-inch lockers for students’ projects 
would provide for more than double the 
number of students and still take up less 
wall space. These lockers were to have 
combination locks master-keyed to save the 
teacher’s time. 

6. Adequate lighting must be provided 
and acoustical treatment of the ceiling was 
highly desirable. 

7. It was hoped that the partition be- 
tween the two rooms might be removed, 
but this was impossible because of vent 
ducts, steam and water pipes and electrical 
conduits in the partition. However, the 
door could be removed and a considerably 
wider opening provided. 
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The old machine shop. Picture taken in 1941 


8. Additional facilities for bench work 
would also be made available. 

Likewise, in anticipation of the remedel- 
ing work, the consultant had called to- 
gether, as a committee of the whole, all 
of the machine-shop teachers in the city 
high schools. They were each invited to 
suggest the sizes, numbers, types, and 
makes of machines which they would like 
to see provided in a modern high school 
machine shop. After several meetings and 
much spirited discussion a tentative list 
of equipment was arrived at. 

The next step was the arrangement and 
location of the machines in the shop. Here 
the consultant worked first with the prin- 
cipal and industrial-arts shop teachers in 
the school since they were familiar with 
the rooms and the facilities available in 
the building. A tentative arrangement was 
agreed upon and the consultant prepared 
floor plans showing this suggested layout 
of the shop. These plans were then sub- 
mitted to the committee of machine-shop 
teachers for criticism; and, based on their 
Suggestions, a final plan was evolved and 
approved by the principal and teachers 
of South High. 

The last stage in the preparation was 
writing up the specifications for the new 
machines and enumerating the alterations 
needed in the shop itself. Requisitions and 
work order requests had to be made out 
for all of these items. 

Thus it can be seen that through the 
co-operative efforts of the consultant, prin- 
cipal, and teachers complete plans were 
all ready months in advance of the time 
when funds were made available for the 
renovation. 

The accompanying floor plan shows 
graphically the results of our combined 


deliberations, and the table gives the types 
and sizes of the machines provided. By 
using smaller machines wherever possible, 
the essential operations could be taught, 
the cost reduced, and much space saved 
since the shop itself could not be enlarged. 

At the same time, a few larger ma- 
chines give opportunity for instruction to 
those boys who may have definite voca- 
tional objectives and to take care of the 
occasional larger jobs which always come 
into the shop. Two small drill presses and 
two small grinders are provided in an ef- 
fort to eliminate bottlenecks when several 
boys want to touch up tool bits or use 
a center drill at the same time. 

The three larger lathes are all provided 
with the usual tool room equipment in- 
cluding collet and taper attachments so 
that all operations can be taught to ad- 
vanced students. 





Once the authorization for remodeling 
was given, the work proceeded rapidly. 
As soon as school was out in June, the 
shop was completely dismantled, the War 
Surplus machines being placed in tem- 
porary storage, and the old machines 
and equipment sold for whatever they 
would bring — mostly junk prices. Then 
the old floor was ripped out, and the 
necessary remodeling and patching done 
on the walls; and after the electricians had 
laid their conduits to the locations for the 
new machines, a new concrete floor was 
installed. This floor was treated to pre- 
vent raising dust and painted dark red. 

The next step was the installation of 
acoustical tile over the entire ceiling to 
help in keeping down the noise level. The 
painters then took over and the walls were 
given a light green tint with a darker 
green wainscot. Finally, fluorescent lights 
were provided throughout the shop which 
give adequate illumination by day or night. 

As the new machines were delivered, 
they were immediately moved into place, 
leveled up and bolted to the floor, making 
everything ready for the electricians to 
come in and complete their connections. 

By September when school opened all 
was in readiness as shown in the photo- 
graphs, and the students moved into a 
new shop in which they could be trained 
on modern machines for the first time in 
many years. It bore little resemblance to 
the one they had last seen when they left 
school in the spring. It will be 2n inspira- 
tion for better work in the years to come. 
While we realize fully that it is far from 
perfect we feel that we made the best 
possible use of the available space. 





Layout of the General Shop, Mauston, Wis., John Austin Woolley, 


Menomonie, Wis. 








Promoting Industrial Education 


ARTHUR A. DICK 


Supervisor, Vocational Education and 
Industrial Arts 

Baltimore County Public Schools 

Towson, Md. 


We are living in an age where it is 
necessary to sell modern education. This 
also applies to industrial education pro- 
grams. Promoting is a selling job. In order 
to sell something the item must be good. 
If the item is superior it may even sell 
itself. Following are some factors to con- 
sider in selling industrial education, which 
includes both vocational-industrial educa- 
tion and the industrial arts. 

Industrial education programs of today 
must be sold to the pupil, the parent, to 
industry, to business, to school adminis- 
trators, and to the community. In this 
respect the instructor of shop subjects 
must be more than a teacher for he must 
also be a salesman to sell his wares effec- 
tively. What does it take? The superior 








instructor of the present and future should 
understand and believe in changing con- 
cepts and objectives; he should apply 
sound practices in group dynamics, visual 
aids, and good public relations. 


Industrial Implications 

We are living in an age of changing 
concepts; changes of various sorts are 
usually necessary to progress. What have 
been some of the significant industrial 
changes which affect industrial education? 
There has been a change from unorganized 
industrial research to organized research 
on a large scale. The atomic age has 
come into being with almost unlimited 
possibilities in warfare and living. This 
atomic technology has already resulted in 
the need for more education and training. 
We are living in a period of inventions as 
exemplified through atomic energy, tele- 
vision, and electronics. There has been a 
growth in industrial production through 
scientific applications. We are living in a 
shrinking world as a result of develop- 
ments in transportation and communica- 
tion. Concepts in industrial education are 
changing as a result of these unprecedented 
technological advancements. 








Group Dynamics 

The word dynamic means — forceful, 
energetic, changing motion. We live in a 
world of group activity. The process of 
a progressive group of shop instructors 
working co-operatively and effectively to- 
ward a common goal is an example of 
group dynamics. Teaching a class success- 
fully is group dynamics. In Figure 1 is 
shown a boat that was built as a group 
project in one of our schools by industrial- 
arts pupils. It was launched with appropri- 
ate ceremonies as a whole school project. 
Frequently what we accomplish we do 
through others; each person plays a part 
and the parts fit into a pattern to make 
up the whole. 

Group dynamics involves careful and 
continual planning. A program of progress 
is planned for each day, week, month, and 
year. In many cases as soon as there is a 
let-up the program of action becomes 
stagnant. 

In the dynamics of shop teaching there 
should be continual change in projects, 
bulletin board materials, courses of study, 
activities and assignments in order to help 
meet preconceived objectives. 


J 


4 


(Left) Fig. 1. A rowboat built as a group project; (right) Fig. 2. A movable gas engine testing frame 
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The procedures in group dynamics 
should be democratic, but leadership and 
direction are needed. Group thinking ulti- 
mately crystallizes into middle of the road 
planning which is probably the expedient 
path to follow from where we are to 
where we want to go. Weaknesses, un- 
certainties, and problems are usually the 
considerations, but topics of growth, 
achievement, and inspiration are also 
important. Topics are generally determined 
through survey, questionnaires, visitation, 
observation, and conference. 


Flexible Programs 


The word flexibility means — pliant, 
supple, elastic. In industrial education 
subjects the applications should be to 
philosophy, objectives, courses of study, 
subject offerings, facilities, and especially 
to meeting individual pupil needs. 

In an industrial-arts general shop, gaso- 
line engines are mounted on a movable 
frame, as shown in Figure 2, which can 
be wheeled outside of the shop for testing 
purposes. In vocational auto mechanics a 
hard blacktop surface outside the shop 
adds to the total working area. A high 
school unit woodshop can also have activi- 
ties in patternmaking, plastics, and ceram- 
ics. A unit machine shop can have 
additional offerings in foundry, sheet 


metal, art metal, welding, heat treating, 
and metallurgy. A rowboat can be built 
as a group project, but does not have to 
be repeated each year. 

Industry can be brought to the school: 
A local concrete industry sent two instruc- 











(Left) Fig. 3. Short course in industrial concrete; (right) Fig. 4. 


tors to several of our high schools to teach 
a two-week course in concrete. See Figure 
3. They even provided the materials and 
machinery. Each course was followed up 
with a practical project as a sidewalk and 
shuffleboard court. A field trip was ar- 
ranged to the plant of the sponsor and 
to several concrete construction jobs. Why 
did the sponsor do this? To get favorable 
publicity and to interest boys in possible 
employment in their plant. 

We can think of something portable 
as being flexible. Examples of this think- 
ing are portable blackboards, portable 
bulletin boards, or the portable tool 
cabinet in Figure 4. Then, too, 
there is the idea of movable partitions 
and walls, especially for general shops. 

There can be good teaching with mini- 
mum facilities but adequate facilities can 
make good teaching better. 
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Portable tool cabinet 


Good Public Relations 


In this day and age we should tell and 
show people what we are doing and we 
should do it continually. There are cases 
in large schools where some of the aca- 
demic faculty are not aware of what goes 
on in the school shops. In one of our high 
schools a general metals instructor set up 
a fine display of art metal projects in the 
school corridor show case near the office. 
An academic teacher exclaimed, “I had no 
idea that the boys did work like that in 
the shops!” There seems to be this same 
lack of information outside of the school. 
We are all too inclined to take things for 
granted. 

A superior job of teaching sells the 
instructor and his course; several outstand- 
ing teaching jobs sell the program. Pupils, 
parents, and the community must be shown. 





Fig. 5. Finishing sample rack. Pupil personnel organization, 
student record system 
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Good public relations is keeping others 
well informed. People are inclined to re- 
member what they see, so, all forms of 
visual aids, project panels, charts, displays 
of quality projects can be excellent moti- 
vating and advertising devices. 

The organized planning and learning 
that should take place during the con- 
struction of the project is what really 
counts. Figure 5 may be taken as an exam- 
ple. Naturally, the project should have jus- 
tification and should represent the pupil’s 
best effort. This learning should help pre- 
pare the pupil for life. Besides giving him 
information on “how to do,” he must learn 
how to get along with others, and develop 


proper attitudes, ideals, and appreciations. 
We have had several successful pupil 
participation exhibits in several of our 
schools. These are held in the school 
shops from 7 p.m. to 8 p.m., preceding 
a regular P.T.A. meeting, and are adver- 
tised beforehand. Parents and others visit 
the shops and see their boys at work 
as well as exhibits of representative proj- 
ects and visual aids. This is an excellent 
example of effective public relations. 
Other means of promoting good public 
relations in industrial-education subjects 
are newspaper and school paper items, 
talks before organizations and service clubs. 
Publicity on group projects, work experi- 


A Method of Grading 
Laboratory Work in Physics 


C. L. RICH 


Associate Professor of Physics 
The Stout Institute 


Menomonie, Wis. 


The matter of recording a correct grade 
for a student’s achievement in laboratory 
work of any kind is always a problem. 
If the written material is done outside of 
the laboratory, there is bound to be a lot 
of plagiarizing, and also, it is hard to 
know just how much of the material pre- 
sented is really understood by the stu- 
dents. The physics department of The 
Stout Institute has experimented with a 
number of different procedures for a num- 
ber of years. The following is the one 
which this department has found to give 
the best results for the students taking 
this work at Stout. 


The Instruction Sheet 
First, each individual student obtains an 
instruction sheet which has been set up 
previously by the instructor. This instruc- 


tion sheet is broken down into the follow- 
ing parts: the objective, the theory 
involved, a form for recording data, the 
questions to be answered, a list of mate- 
rials and apparatus to be used, and the 
procedure to be followed. The procedure 
is usually given in several parts. Each 
student answers the questions on a sepa- 
rate sheet, or sheets. These questions, of 
course, include not only facts to be 
named, but also the deductions made by 
the student concerning the theory and the 
principles involved. The subject of the 
sentences need not be repeated, so as to 
save time for the student. 

When the student enters the room, he 
is given his instruction sheet, after which 
he passes to his previously assigned table. 
He reads his sheet through very carefully, 
and follows any extra instructions which 
the instructor may have placed on the 
board. He then proceeds to gather his 
material, and goes ahead with the pro- 
cedure. 

We have enough apparatus and material 
for many experiments so that each stu- 
dent works individually. When such is not 
the case, we preferably use groups no 
more than two. The instructor is on hand 


ence programs, and new course offerings 
can be effective. Experimental centers in 
the industrial arts can add to the success 
of a program by initiating and trying out 
new ideas. 

Conclusion. Industrial education should 
be sold to all concerned: to the pupil, the 
parent, the community, industry, the facul- 
ty, to business, and to the school adminis- 
trators. This can best be done through 
adequate programs and superior teaching. 
In addition there is a need for understand- 
ing and application through topics such 
as — objectives, concepts, group dynamics, 
flexible offerings, and good public relations. 
Change is necessary to progress. 


to help the individual student over the 
rough spots. When the instruction sheet 
has been written properly, and the class 
is up to average, this help becomes general 
supervision, rather than a special help 
period. As the student is performing the 
experiment according to directions given, 
he answers the questions, and endeavors 
to note and calculate results, and draws 
his conclusions, and takes all necessary 
notes. As soon as the student has com- 
pleted the manual work, he returns the 
material, and proceeds immediately to 
answer the questions which have been 
asked for that particular day. 


Assigning Questions 

Now, here is where we have a few 
differences as compared with many pro- 
cedures in other colleges. The instruction 
sheet usually lists as many as 20 ques- 
tions. The instructor will have chosen a 
certain vital number of the questions as 
being the most important for the student 
to be able to answer correctly. The num- 
bers of these questions, or items, are 
written on the board. It is these items 
which the student endeavors to answer 
during the actual laboratory period. If 
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he completes the answers to these items 
before the close of the period, he does 
not need to hand in the answers to the 
rest of the items. If he does not complete 
the answers to the questions given on the 
board, he is required to hand in the entire 
list of answers to all of the questions when 


this being at the beginning of that next 
period. 

Just as soon as the next period begins, 
the students are handed a test on the pre- 
vious experiment. This test covers all of 
the items on the sheet originally handed 
the student. This, we have found, is the 
most valuable part of the entire laboratory 


checkup. It serves to keep the students 
on their toes. They know that they will 
be held for the results of the entire experi- 
ment. They know they must be able to 
pass each one of these tests satisfactorily, 
for by passing these tests, they will have 
obtained a much more thorough knowledge 
of the work which they have performed. 





he returns for the next laboratory period, 


Leaders in Industrial 


WILLIAM T. BAWDEN 


Emeritus Professor 
Kansas State Teachers College 


Pittsburg, Kans. 


(Continued from page 45 of the February, 1952, issue) 
GEORGE EDMUND MYERS (Concluded) 


Vocational Schools in Germany 


The controversy over “unit versus dual control” waged heatedly 
for several years, beginning in about 1908. A large part of the 
agitation for separate or dual control came from educators and 
others who visited vocational schools in Europe, especially in 
Germany, and brought back glowing accounts of the efficiency 
with which these schools were managed. Prominent among these 
was Edwin G. Cooley, who had served several years as superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, and who was sent to Europe by 
the Commercial Club of Chicago to make a firsthand study of 
vocational schools. Dr. Cooley was convinced by his observations 
that separate and independent control of vocational education 
was indispensable to economy and efficiency, and he was an 
earnest and vocal advocate of this plan of administration. 

Dr. Cooley made an active campaign in Illinois, and was 
successful in having a bill embodying his ideas introduced in 
the 1915 legislature. Two other bills were before the legislature 
at the same time. One of these was known as the “Blair’’ bill, 
because of its advocacy by Dr. Francis G. Blair, then state 
superintendent of public instruction in Illinois. It was also known 
as the “teachers’” bill, because it was backed by the public 
school interests of the state. The committee on education of the 
assembly held several public hearings, but failed to report any 
one of the bills. Lack of agreement among the advocates of the 
new legislation was commonly understood to be the explanation 
for the refusal of the committee to recommend action. 

Following this setback the agitation for independent control 


Education 


began to subside. By the end of 1916, developments seemed to 
warrant the conclusion that there was “noticeably less interest 
in the unit-versus-dual-control controversy, the preponderance of 
opinion appearing to be against the organization of special 
independent boards for the control of vocational education. . . . 
It seems even more certain now than it did a year ago that the 
popular demand will be irresistible that vocational education be 
developed in connection with, and as a part of, the public- 
school system.” 


Significant Analysis 

The lapse of 35 years, the ravages of two world wars, and 
the upheavals of two devastating revolutions, have wrought such 
changes in Germany that Dr. Myers’ report arouses no more 
than academic or historic interest at the present time. Neverthe- 
less, it was regarded as highly significant by his contemporaries, 
because, more clearly than some other commentators, he showed: 
(1) that the dual character of the German system was not 
necessarily the reason for its success in Germany; (2) that the 
alleged superiority and efficiency of the German system was 
more or less illusory, when viewed in the light of what we expect 
our public school system to accomplish for children in the 
United States; and (3) the fallacy of the conclusion that because 
a plan of organization and administration seemed satisfactory 
in Germany it would prove equally acceptable and effective in 
the United States. 

Dr. Myers pointed out that in order to understand conditions 
in the German schools of 1915 it was necessary to remember 
that “the German elementary school system dates back to the 
Reformation, and has centuries of tradition back of it, and (that) 
its administrative and executive personnel changes very slowly.” 
Consequently, when the industrial education laws of the several 
German states went into effect, there was nothing like the 
flexibility and adaptability to change with which we are familiar. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the control of the industrial 
schools was transferred from the ministry of education to the 
ministry of commerce and industry. 





*Bawden, Vocational Education. Report of the Commissioner of Education, for the 
year ended June 30, 1916, Vol. 1, Chap. IX, pp. 143-175. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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“One effect of dual control has been to hinder adjustment of 
the elementary school (in Germany) to present-day needs through 
introduction of industrial arts and the appeal to vocational 
interests. . . . The elementary schools fail to make use of these 
important factors in geography, language work, arithmetic, his- 
tory, and other subjects. Elementary teachers, with rare excep- 
tions, do not believe in things industrial or vocational in the 
elementary school; this is the place for the ‘fundamentals’ of edu- 
cation, with a traditional definition of ‘fundamentals.’ . . . From 
the state minister in charge of education down to the humblest 
local official, it is understood that vocational education belongs 
to another department of the government. The usual school 
authorities are not expected to concern themselves about it. 
It is noteworthy that manual training, which American educators 
measure n.ore in educational than in vocational values, is taught 
in very few Prussian elementary schools.” 


Opportunity for Individual Progress 

One of the undesirable features of the Prussian educational 
system at the period of this report, from the standpoint of 
students of education in the United States, was that it effectually 
closed the door of opportunity to that large number of boys — 
40 per cent according to one set of figurés — who were obliged 
to seek employment in unskilled occupations. In Berlin, “a city 
ordinance was passed in 1905 making attendance at continuation 
school compulsory for all male industrial and commercial em- 
ployees from the time they leave the elementary school (usually 
at about the age of 14 years) until their seventeenth year is 
completed .. . for not less than four nor more than six hours of 
instruction per week.” Three types of continuation school were 
provided: industrial schools, for apprentices and other workers 
in the skilled and semiskilled trades; commercial schools, for 
those employed in stores, offices, and other business occupations; 
and general continuation schools, for all those employed in 
unskilled occupations, including office boys, errand boys, shop 
helpers, house servants, and pages. 

Of these boys in the general continuation schools, “the majority 
go into unskilled occupations because they offer better wages at 
first than can be earned in apprenticeship. A few do not have 
the ability or nersistence necessary to learn a skilled trade. Many 
bright and capable boys are obliged to take these jobs because 
the wages they can earn are necessary for the support of the 
family. Once one of these boys enters an unskilled occupation, 
it is next to impossible for him to break away from it.” The 
economic pressure of family need was not likely to be relaxed 
during this period of compulsory attendance at the school for 
unskilled workers, and attendance at this school would prevent 
the* boy from preparing to enter a skilled trade by enrolling in 
the appropriate school. He would not be permitted to enter an 
industrial school, in any event, for apprenticeship in one of 
the skilled trades was an essential condition of admission. He 
would not be permitted to enroll in one of the voluntary evening 
schools, because he could not meet the requirement of employment 
in the trade taught. These features of the German system, which 
were not played up in some of the reports from Europe, certainly 
would not find congenial acceptance in the American plan of 
public education, one of the major ideals of which is to keep 
opportunity open at the top. 


The University of Michigan Period 


As already noted, Dr. Myers served as supervisor of con- 
tinuation classes in the public schools of New York City during 
the following three years, 1914-17. 

In the fall of 1917, he was appointed professor of vocational 
education and guidance at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
which position he held up to the time of his retirement from 
active duty, in February, 1942. 

It was the services rendered and the achievements accom- 
plished during this period of 25 years for which Dr. Myers will 
long be remembered. During this period he developed at the 
University of Michigan a department of vocational education, 
and more particularly a program of graduate studies, that ranked 
among the leading five or six sources of preparation for teachers 
and supervisors of industrial arts, industrial education, and voca- 
tional guidance in the United States. In addition to the prepara- 
tion of specialists in these fields, he made a major contribution 
to the understanding of the philosophy and functions of these 
so-called special fields on the part of general school administra- 
tors, superintendents, and principals. of schools, who. enrolled in 
large numbers in lecture and seminar courses organized especially 
for them. 


Michigan Society for Vocational Education 


Shortly after his appointment at the University of Michigan, 
Dr. Myers began a study of industrial arts, home economics, and 
guidance in the elementary and secondary schools in Michigan, 
and soon became one of the best informed men in the state. 
Many teachers and supervisors of these subjects came to the 
University for graduate study, and returned to their communities 
with new concepts, new objectives, and new enthusiasm for their 
work. Many others were reached through extension classes. 

Through his wide acceptance among the leaders in various 
sections of the state, he took the initiative in organizing the 
Michigan Society for Vocational Education, and served as its 
first president, in 1922. He was twice re-elected, serving as 
president from 1922 to 1925. Later he served three terms as 
chairman of the executive committee. The Society quickly became 
known as one of the best organized and most effective among 
the state associations for vocational education. 

Dr. Myers was a prominent leader in a number of other 
professional organizations, including the Michigan State Teachers 
Association, the National Education Association, the Vocational 
Education Association of the Middle West, the American Voca- 
tional Association, the American Vocational Guidance Association, 
of which he served as president one term, 1931-32, and member 
of the board of trustees two terms. He was an active member 
of the American Association of School Administrators. He is 
generally credited with having made the original proposal that 
resulted in the formation of the American Association of Indus- 
trial Teacher Trainers. He took the lead in its organization and 
promotion, and served two terms as its first president, 1937, 1938. 
It is worthy of note that as president he insisted that one session 
of each annual meeting should be devoted to the consideration 
of reports of research projects in the field. He was an active 
member of the Manual Arts Conference of the Mississippi Valley 
from 1918 to 1942. 
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The Problem of Vocational Guidance 


Dr. Myers has made a distinguished contribution as an author, 
including many articles published in educational journals, and 
reports of studies and investigations. In addition to his report 
on Vocational Education in Germany, referred to above, his next 
important book dealt with vocational guidance.° This book came 
out after he had devoted approximately ten years to the develop- 
ment of undergraduate and graduate courses in the subject at 
the University of Michigan. The movement for vocational guid- 
ance as we know it today traces its beginning to 1908, with the 
organization of the Vocation Bureau in Boston, sponsored by 
the Civic Service House, with Frank Alvah Parsons as director. 
During the succeeding 40 years an enormous literature has 
been produced, many elaborate plans and programs have been 
developed, and a multiplicity of concepts, principles, objectives, 
and methods have found expression. 

Prominent among the leaders and exponents who have arisen, 
Dr. Myers has accepted and recommended the term, “vocational 
guidance,” as best expressing the chief spirit and purpose of 
the movement. There have been some who object that this 
term presupposes a narrow view of the situation and the problem 
calling for solution. Some of these authorities have urged the 
adoption of “guidance” as a more acceptable term. 

In discussing this point of view, Dr. Myers insists that voca- 
tional guidance, properly conceived, includes much of what is 
usually included under “educational guidance.” At the same time, 
he concedes that there is a legitimate place for the latter. Edu- 
cational guidance necessarily deals with the abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, and limitations which influence vocational choice, and 
proposes to aid the individual in planning an educational program 
which will contribute to the realization of this choice. Apart 
from its relation to the choice of a career, or to preparation for 
such career, it is difficult to speak clearly and intelligibly of 
the contribution that “educational guidance” offers to the indi- 
vidual. “It has seemed wise, therefore, not to give special con- 
sideration to educational guidance (in this book), but to assume 
that it will receive adequate attention in a comprehensive program 
of vocational guidance.’” 

Consistently with this point of view, Dr. Myers’ book includes 
a chapter on “The Contribution of Elementary Education to 
Vocational Guidance,” and another on “Occupational Exploratory 
Experiences in Junior and Senior High Schools,” as well as chap- 
ters on “Counseling,” “Placement,” and “Standardized Tests,” 
in his over-all treatment. 


Types of Guidance 

Elsewhere Dr. Myers recognizes at least three general types 
of guidance: vocational, educational, and recreational, and urges 
students of the subject to clarify their thinking and their use 
of terms. “The term guidance has been used in recent years to 
cover a multitude of school activities. In fact, some writers have 
practically identified guidance with education, and many school 
administrators are responsible for so-called guidance programs 
in their schools which include very little that has not in the 


"George E. Myers, The Problem of Vocational Guidance (New York: Macmillan, 1927), 
cloth, 318 pp. 
"Myers, op. cit., page vi. 


past gone under the name of education.’’* He expressed the view 
that guidance without some qualifying adjective is an abstraction. 
“One is not just guided. One is guided with reference to some 
choice or adjustment that he is called upon to make, and these 
choices are concerned with specific interests, such as the voca- 
tional, educational, or recreational, or with two or more of these 
in combination.” 

He therefore discusses vocational guidance as a process of 
aiding individuals to make the choices and adjustments that are 
significant for their vocational progress, and educational guidance 
as a process of aiding pupils in making choices and adjustments 
that are significant for their educational progress. In each case, 
guidance is concerned with two groups of differences. Vocational 
guidance is concerned with differences among individuals on 
the one hand, and differences among possible occupations on the 
other. Similarly, educational guidance is concerned with differ- 
ences among individual pupils, and differences among the various 
educational opportunities and curriculums available. 


Principles and Techniques 

Dr. Myers’ latest contribution to the literature of the field 
of his major interest was published about a year before the 
date of his retirement.’ In this book, he adopts and recommends 
the general acceptance of the definition proposed by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, which was originally formulated 
in 1921, revised in 1924, in 1930, and again in 1937:'° 

“Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual 
to choose an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon, and progress 
in it. It is concerned primarily with helping individuals make 
decisions and choices involved in planning a future and building 
a career — decisions and choices necessary in effecting satisfactory 
vocational adjustment.” 

Myers examined the works of the leading authorities who had 
contributed to the discussion up to that time, and analyzed the 
various kinds or types of guidance recognized. According to 
the particular authority consulted, there were four, or six, or ten, 
or more kinds of guidance. In fact, he cited one speaker who 
declared that there were “at least 17 different kinds of guidance,” 
and another who read a paper at a national convention entitled, 
“Fifty-seven Varieties of Guidance.” 

To all these Dr. Myers applied the criteria which he had 
put forward in earlier discussions, namely, the requirement that 
there must be two sets of differences involved in any situation 
or process to justify the use of the term guidance: (1) differences 
among the individuals concerned, and (2) differences among the 
choices confronting the individual. If a situation or process does 
not meet these two requirements, it must be rejected as a form 
or variety of “guidance,” and called something else. 

To illustrate his line of reasoning, consider “civic guidance,” 
which is listed and discussed by several authorities under such 
designations as “civic and moral guidance,” “guidance for citizen- 
ship,” “civic-social-moral guidance.” If these terms are understood 
to refer to the process of aiding the individual to choose, prepare 

®George E. Myers, Relation of Industrial Arts to Guidance. Chapter III, in Industrial 
Arts in Modern Education, by Bawden and Others (Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press, 
1934), p. 49 (out of print). 

*George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941), cloth, 389 pp. 

*The Principles and Practices of Educational and Vocational Guidance. Report of the 


Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association. Occupations: The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, New York, Vol. 15, May, 1937, pp. 772-778. 
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for, enter upon, and progress in civic activities, it must be 
objected that “most of these activities in which people are ex- 
pected to engage are the same for all members of the community 
— for lawyer Jones and plumber Smith and farmer Brown. The 
obligation rests equally upon all to observe the laws, to show 
respect for constituted authority, to live peaceably, to vote, to 
bear arms if necessary, and to perform other common duties 
expected of every good citizen.” There do not appear to be 
numerous courses of action among which the individual is 
expected to choose, rejecting or avoiding others. It cannot be 
shown that there are many different kinds of civic conduct, 
all good in themselves, about which the individual should be 
informed, and among which he is expected to make a choice 
particularly adapted to his personal qualities or characteristics. 
“The problem which confronts the schools in relation to civic 
conduct is that of bringing about the same result, as nearly as 
possible, in all pupils, differing as they do in intelligence, personal- 
ity, home environment, and previous education in civic matters. 
This is a matter of education,” and not guidance."' 

In a similar manner he disposes of what is called “health 
guidance,” by showing that there are not, in fact, several different 
varieties of health, among which the individual is to make a 
choice. “If the word ‘education’ is substituted for the word 
‘guidance’ in these discussions, the material reads equally well, 
and seems to mean the same.” What is needed is the inculcation 
of habits of exercise and attention to the laws of health. “Most 
educators consider this an educational job and would prefer so 
to label it.” It is recommended that guidance be not used as a 
synonym for education. 

After examining the various proposals, and applying the 
criteria suggested, Myers concluded that there is justification 
for recognizing four types of guidance: vocational guidance, 
educational guidance, recreational guidance, and community 
service guidance. Clear thinking seems to require that the 
remaining processes or methods be thought of as processes or 
methods of education rather than guidance. 


Other Publications 

In addition to the books which have been mentioned, and a 
multitude of articles contributed to professional and technical 
journals, reference should be made to two books which have 
been widely read and studied: Planning Your Future, 559 pages, 
1930, the third edition of which was published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, in 1940; and Moral Training in the 
Schools, 1907. In the writing of these two books Dr. Myers 
collaborated with groups or committees of distinguished authors. 


Personal 

Dr. Myers is a man of about 5 ft. 10 in. in height, and weighs 
perhaps 150 Ib. He has a very agreeable and likable personality, 
and was highly regarded by his students and associates at the 
University of Michigan. He was very effective as a speaker 
in the classroom, in conferences, and in committees. In these 
various relationships he was a significant force in the many 
professional organizations to which he devoted his interests and 
energies. And in these ways he made his leadership count. 

For a period of about 24 years, 1918 to 1942, we met rather 
regularly, perhaps three or four times each year, at educational 





“Myers, op. cit., p. 27. 


conventions and conferences in which we were both interested. 
Among the most enjoyable of these were the annual meetings 
of the Manual Arts Conference, in which we were more or less 
closely tied up for two or three days. I remember particularly 
the meeting at the University of Michigan, in December, 1921, 
Through Dr. Myers’ influence we held our meetings, and the 
members of the Conference were housed, in the new Student 
Union Building, recently opened. 

Other occasions that stand out in my memory were at meetings 
of the Michigan Society for Vocational Education, at which | 
saw Dr. Myers in action, and observed at firsthand the evidences 
of the thorough manner in which the machinery of that Society 
had been set up, and the effectiveness with which officers and 
committees functioned. 

Another delightful meeting occurred at the opening of the 
Summer Session at Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg, 
in 1942. I saw a newspaper report that Dr. Myers had accepted 
an invitation to serve as guest professor in the summer session 
at the University of Colorado, at Boulder. Knowing that he 
might pass through Kansas City on his way to Colorado without 
going too far out of his way, I wrote to inquire about the 
possibility, and to invite him to make a side trip and visit our 
department at Kansas State Teachers College. When he accepted, 
I set the machinery in motion to advertise his visit, and to 
arrange a dinner in his honor at the College, which occurred 
on Wednesday evening, June 3, 1942. 

Invitations went out to superintendents and principals in the 
territory, and we were able to greet him with a fine audience 
which included visiting educators, undergraduate and graduate 
students, and representatives of the faculty, including a few 
survivors of the 1911-13 period, when Dr. Myers was principal. 
In addition, President Hughes invited Dr. Myers to address the 
students and faculty at the first assembly of the Summer Session 
on the following morning, June 4. 

For the past two years, 1950, 1951, Dr. Myers has been 
spending the winters near Jacksonville, Fla., where he has been 
doing some work in a research laboratory that is concerned with 
problems of aging. He recently completed a survey of homes for 
old people in Florida that is being used by the Florida State 
Welfare Board in planning for the licensing and supervision of 
such homes in that state. 

Our most recent meeting was in Pittsburg, Kans., on Friday, 
June 1, 1951, when Dr. Myers paid a short visit to Kansas State 
Teachers College. I had just completed the first draft of the 
History of Kansas State Teachers College, and had the satis- 
faction of submitting to him then and there, for examination 
and approval, the manuscript of Chapter VI, in which I discuss 
his administration as the second principal of the school. 

(To be continued) 


+ 
> 





When George Lewis, past national president of the F.F.A. 
(Future Farmers of America) was chosen to make a trip to 
Japan under the auspices of the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation of New York, he was surprised to be 
received on his arrival at Japan by Takyumi Kosugi, national 
president of F.F.J. (Future Farmers of Japan). 

Evidently the youth of the two countries are doing their part 
in improving Auman relations. 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER 
FOR MARCH 


The American Red Cross will ask the 
people of the United States, during the 
month of March, for 85 million dollars 
to carry on their work for this year. 

The amount asked for may seem stag- 
gering, but anyone knowing what this 
great organization has done in this coun- 
try during peacetime and wartime, will 
do his utmost to assist in helping to 
meet the quota asked for. 

Many who served in the armed forces 
during World Wars I and II know what 
the American Red Cross meant to those 
engaged in these struggles. It is well to 
remember, however, that this organiza- 
tion does a great deal more than render 
assistance to those in military services. 

Every year there is need for the Red 
Cross to render assistance to commun- 
ities that have been visited by fires, 
tidal waves, earthquakes, storms, floods, 
and the like, and the assistance required 
runs up into millions. 

Can we refuse to help them then when 
they come to us for financial aid? And 
can we help the movement by making a 
strong appeal to our students ? Let’s do it. 

Another March undertaking is the 
Save Your Vision Week, March 2-8. 

Unfortunately, not all our classrooms 
are well lighted. As a matter of fact, the 
American Optometric Association holds 
that classrooms are the cause of many 
children’s eyesight problems. 
based on millions of cases show, that 
while only one child in five, attending 
in old-fashioned classrooms, has eye 
troubles when he enters first grade, the 
proportion rises to as high as three in 
five in the eighth grade. 

To assist those who want to do 
something about this, Dr. Lois Bing, 
chairman of the association’s school 
vision committee, gives the following 
major requirements for a good visual 
environment. 

1. Plenty of light, evenly distributed 
with no part of a room more than four 
times as bright as any other. 


Studies: 


2. Pastel walls and ceilings which re- 
flect rather than absorb light. 

3. Pastel chalkboards in the place of 
the old-fashioned, light-absorbing black- 
boards. 

4. Seats and desks which fit the child 
so that he can sit properly and make 
the best use of his visual environment. 

5. Furniture should be light, without 
any shiny surfaces, to avoid sharp con- 
trasts between desks and visual tasks. 

The foregoing pointers show the un- 
initiated what must be done to improve 
the visual environment in his own class- 
room or shop. 

The American Optometric Association 
also furnishes the following definitions 
which may interest both shop teachers 
and their students. 

“Optometry is the only profession 
specially licensed to care for vision. It is 
licensed in all 48 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

“Oculists are physicians who specialize 
in vision care. Any physician may call 
himself an oculist; no special training 
or state examination in vision care is 
required of him, as is required of the 
optometrist. 

“Ophthalmologists who belong to the 
Academy of Ophthalmology are physi- 
cians who have specialized postgraduate 
training in the medical aspects of eye 
care. They usually specialize in eye 
surgery and treatment of eye diseases. 

“Opticians fill prescriptions for glasses, 
as pharmacists fill prescriptions for 
drugs. Opticians are not licensed in most 
states and may not make eye examina- 
tions or prescribe glasses. 

“An optometrist is required to have five 
years of specialized training at the col- 
lege level to be eligible for a state license 
examination. Optometry is taught in ten 
universities and colleges approved by the 
American Optometric Association.” 

Shop teachers are confronted by a real 
duty — they must interest their students 
in safeguarding their eyesight. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Abraham Lincoln’s and George Wash- 
ington’s birthdays, both legal holidays, 
are becoming more and more merely 
special names for certain days to most 
Americans. Even the schools are getting 
lukewarm in placing any special em- 
phasis on the celebration of these events. 

Probably the reason for this is that 


present-day statesmen? ? ? no longer 
wish to have these names arise as 
Banquo’s ghost to remind them that at 
one time there were men who took their 
civic duties as opportunities for doing 
the very best for the people of our coun- 
try, and not as chances to grasp powers 
that deprive people of their legal rights 
or to play one group against another. 

Probably it is well that these an- 
niversaries, that at one time were cele- 
brated with great style, should gradually 
fade out of the picture. We of the present 
generation no longer seem to be worthy 
of honoring such names as Washington 
and Lincoln, and in celebrating their 
birthdays we probably would be merely 
subscribing to a hypocritical show which 
no longer has any real meaning. 

Dark as things may seem, however, we, 
to whom is entrusted the education of 
the youth of America, should be es- 
pecially careful not to let worth-while 
customs fall into disuse. At least we 
should remember that these anniversaries 
are to remind us of past glorious char- 
acters that may well set standards for 
our present generations. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT IRON 
AND STEEL IN UTAH 

Steel Facts, a monthly periodical pub- 
lished by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, in its latest issue carried the 
interesting story that scrap which was 
discarded by those engaged in the Cali- 
fornia gold rush of 1849 served a very 
important role in Utah about a century 
ago. 

A forge which was set up in Salt Lake 
Valley to satisfy the need for domestic 
utensils and agricultural implements, 
utilized the scrap collected along the 
wagon trails of the “Forty-Niners.” The 
forge found enough of this material to 
operate for about two years. 

In the meantime iron-ore deposits 
were discovered in southern Utah, and 
later on iron ore and coal deposits were 
found at what is now Cedar City, Utah. 

A blacksmith made the first iron out 
of this ore in 1851, and in 1852 the 
settlers succeeded in making the first pig 
iron produced west of the Mississippi. 

Steel making followed and now Utah 
has the largest blast furnace capacity, 
the twelfth largest steel output, and it 
ranks fifth in the production of plates 
and heavy structural shapes. 





Teaching Materials 


For Industrial Education 


CHRIS H. GRONEMAN 


Head, Industrial Education Department 

School of Engineering 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
College Station, Tex. 


“Teaching Materials for Industrial Education” is a listing of 
free or inexpensive teaching aids compiled for use by teachers 
of industrial arts, trade and industrial, and technical courses. The 
purpose of this detailed listing is to assist them in making their 
offering in the educational field more vital, up-to-date, and broad. 

Response to the original compilation was immediate and heart- 
ening, indicating that the extensive listing, as such, was of direct 
benefit to those individuals who wished to make use of any ma- 
terials that would cause them to become better-informed educators. 

The present list has been revised and expanded through direct 
inquiry to all industries, companies, or agencies who have inter- 
esting, helpful materials available for the asking, or for a mini- 


The thanks of the author are extended to all of these com- 
panies for the co-operation shown in forwarding the informative 
materials. 

The many materials, numbering into the thousands, received 
and available were separated into three classifications: (1) bulle- 
tins and booklets, (2) charts and samples, and (3) films. 

Notation is made on the listing where a charge is made for the 
material. In general, however, they are free, and because of this, 
when feasible, the person requesting such aid should furnish 
postage. 

Bulletins and booklets are obtainable in the specific or general 
areas of drawing, electrical and communications, handcrafts, in- 
dustrial and general, metal, plastics, professional, transportation, 
and woods. 

Charts and samples, as well as films, are listed under these 
same headings. 

The teacher or educator who browses through the compilation 
either hurriedly, or in detail, will be rewarded for the time spent 
by an enlightened and enriched understanding of the many helpful 
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DRAWING 
American Lead Pencil Company 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Sketching with VENUS Pencils, with 
one free Venus Drawing Pencil, 25¢ 
Portfolid of Prize-Winning Pencil 
Drawings in 1951 Venus Scholastic 
Art Awards, with one free Venus 
Drawing Pencil, 10¢ 
Dick Company, A. B. 
5700 West Toughy Avenue 
Chicago 31, Ill. 
How to Plan and Publish a Mimeo- 
graphed School Newspaper 
How to Give New Life to 
Mimeographed Paper 
“Color-Light” Your 
School Newspaper 
Handbook for the 
High School Paper 
How to Use Mimeograph Color Inks 


Dietzgen Company, Inc., Eugene 
2425 Sheffield Ave. 
Chicago 14, IIL. 
School Catalog 
Use and Care of Drawing Instruments 
Eagle Pencil Company 
703 East 13th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Drafting Booklet 
Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 
271 Ninth Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
Ink Sketching 
Higgins Catalog Folder 
A Biography of the Founder 
History of Ink 
Hunt Pen Company, Howard C. 
Camden 1, N. J. 
Speedball Elementary Alphabets, 20¢ 


Your 
Mimeographer 


Mimeographer 


materials to be had merely for the asking. 


BULLETINS AND BOOKLETS 


Keuffel & Esser Company 
Adams and Third Streets 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Drafting and Reproduction, 
ment and Materials Catalog 
Graph Sheets, Co-ordinate Papers and 
Cloths 
Leroy Lettering and Symbols 
Elementary Instructions for Operating 
the Slide Rule 
How to Use the Builders Level 
Hand Level 
Right Angles with Pocket Instruments 
Drafting Instruments and Materials 
for Engineering Schools and Col- 
leges 
Pease Company, The C. F. 
2601 West Irving Park Road 
Chicago 18, Ill. 
General Catalog 
Pease 60-G Whiteprinting and Devel- 
oping Machine 
Pease Sheet Dryer 
The Pease Continuous 
Whiteprinting Equipment 
Post Company, The Frederick 
P.O. Box 1091 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


Equip- 


Automatic 


Your Guide to School Buying — 
Drafting and Drawing Materials 
Specials 


Sheldon, E. H. & Company 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Sheldon School Shop Equipment and 
Shop Plans 
Speed-O-Print Corporation 
1801 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago 13, Ill. 
Dealer Catalog 
Manual of the Duplicating Process 
Copy Control 


Vv. & E. Mfg. Company 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Vemco Drawing Instruments 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
306 Fourth Avenue 
P.O. Box 1017 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Eight Principles of Kitchen Planning 


ELECTRICAL AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Allied Radio Corporation 
833 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
General Catalog 
RCA Receiving Tubes 
Teaching Radio Activity is 
Easy 
You Can Prospect for Uranium with 
a “Super Sniffer” 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
195 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
The Magic of Communication 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Telephone Almanac 


Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies 
Accident Prevention Department 
60 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
How Safe Is Your TV Antenna, No. 
I-134, 1¢ 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
Milestones in Optical History (L-17) 
B&L Honorary Science Award and 
Science Scholarships 
Lens Coating (F-18) 
Color Correction (F-134) 
Photographic Optics (F-—20) 


Really 
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Bubbles in Lenses (F-135) 
Photographic Resolution (F-138) 
The Care and Nurture of Coated 
Lenses (E1-739) 
The Educational Focus (magazine for 
science instructor’s use, free) 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Company 
5100 North Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill 
Breuer Electric Manual 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Making Friends with the Microphone 
A Memo for Prospective Announcers 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc., Allen B. 
Instrument Division 
1000 Main Avenue 
Clifton, N. J. 
DuMont Cathode — Ray Equipment 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A. 
West Orange, N. J. 
Edison — General Bulletin 
For School and College Laboratories 
Edison and His Storage Battery 
Edison — Inspiration to Youth 
Electric Storage Battery Company, The 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Every Day in Some Way You Use 
an Exide Battery 
The Storage Battery —Its Funda- 
mentals, Use and Maintenance 
Exide News 
Electronic Instrument Company 
276 Newport Street 
Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
Teach Electronics Faster and Easier 
Gearron Company, The 
27 Desplaines St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Lamp Kit Folder, 25¢ 
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General Electric Company 
1285 Boston Avenue 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Electric Housewares 
General Electric Appliances for Bet- 
ter Living 
General Lighting Company 
1527 Charlotte Street 
New York 60, N. Y. 
Catalog and Price List 
General Motors 
Educational Service 
Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
Electricity and Wheels 
Optics and Wheels 
A to Zero of Refrigeration 
Previews of Progress — The Story of 
General Motors Science Show 
General Radio Company 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Industrial Noise 
Quality Parts and Components for 
Electronic Equipment 
Stroboscopes 
Eyes for Industry, Stroboscopic 
Techniques 
The Noise Primer 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Company 
Chestnut Street & N. J. R. R. Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. 
General Lighting Catalog 
Hoover Company, The 
North Canton, Ohio 
Notes on Buying and Using an Elec- 
tric Cleaner 
This is the Way We Plan a Cleaning 
Equipment Closet 
Notes on Buying and Using an Elec- 
tric Iron 
Illuminating Engineering Society 
1860 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 
The American Recommended Practice 
of Industrial Lighting, 25¢ 
School Lighting, American Standard 


Practice 

Home Lighting, Recommended 
Practice 

Office Lighting, Recommended 
Practice 


Lighting Practices for Stores and 
Other Merchandising Areas 

Street and Highway Lighting, Ameri- 
can Standard Practice 

Library Lighting, Recommended 
Practice 

Daylighting, Recommended Practice, 
50¢ 


Industrial Lighting, 25¢ 

Lighting for Machining of 
Metal Parts 

Experiments With Light, 25¢ 

Lighting Fundamentals, Course, $1 


Small 


Lighting Design Problems Course, 
$1.50 

Lessons in Practical Home Illumina- 
tion, 25¢ 


Testing Procedures for Illumination 
Characteristics, $1 
Standard Method for Measuring and 
Reporting Illumination from Arti- 
ficial Sources in Building Interiors, 
10¢ 
Footcandle Survey Form (1S—10) for 
Artificial Illumination in Interiors, 
2¢ 
Lighting Equipment Engineering Data 
Sheet, 25¢ 
Brightness Distribution in Rocms, 50¢ 
Residence Wiring Design Handbook, 
25¢ 
Farmstead Wiring Design Handbook, 
40¢ 
Lighting Principles and Practice 
Guide for Lighting Data Sheets and 
Lighting Problems 
Mallory & Company, Inc., P. R. 
3029 East Washington Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Manufacturer’s Catalog 
Guide to Mallory Mobilization 
Facilities 
Maqua Company, The 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Story of the Turbine 
Atomic Energy in Our Time 
Edison and Electricity 


The Romance of Electricity 

Steinmetz Latter-Day Vulcan 

The Story of General’ Electric Re- 
search 

Thunderbolts in Harness 

Things I’ve been Thinking About 

Motors Make the World Go Round 

Adventures in Electricity, No. 7, A 
Story of Electronics 

Adventures in Electricity, No. 6, 
The Story of Light 

Adventure Into The Past 

Adventures Inside the Atom, the Story 
of Nuclear Energy 

Adventures in Electricity, X-Rays in 
Medicine, Industry and Science 

Adventures in Jet Power 


Adventures in Electricity, Distribu- 
tion of Electricity 
Adventures in Electricity, Uses of 


Electricity 

Adventures in Electricity, The Gen- 

eration of Electricity 
National Broadcasting Company 
Department of Information 
RCA Building, Radio City 
New York 20, N. Y. 

How NBC Dramatic Radio Programs 
are Produced 

Jog Inventory 

Masterminding the Mike 

Announcer’s Qualifications 

Duties and Qualifications of Broad- 
cast Engineers 

Job Opportunities in Television 

Job Opportunities in Radio With The 
National Broadcasting Company 

Ohmite Mfg. Company 
4835 Flournoy Street 
Chicago 44, II. 

OHM’s Law Calculator, 25¢ 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc. 
Selectron Division 
251 West 19th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Characteristics, Applications and De- 
sign Factors, Selectron Selenium 
Rectifiers 

Sams & Company, Inc., Howard W. 
2201 East 46th Street 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

Photofact Radio and Television Tech- 

nical Data 


Shallcross Mfg. Company 
Jackson & Pusey Avenues 
Collingdale, Pa. 

Shallcross Audio Attenuators 
Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Division of the Sperry Corporation 
Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 

The Gyroscope through the Ages 

Elmer’s Gyros 
Sylvania Electric 
Advertising Department 
Emporium, Pa. 

Radio Symbol Guide, 35¢ 

Tube Characteristics Folders 

Sylvania News 

40 Uses for Germanium Diodes, 25¢ 

TV Tube Complement Book, 50¢ 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
207 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, IIL 

Electrical Equipment List 

List of Inspected Fire Protection 
Equipment and Materials 

Lists of Inspected Appliances Relating 
to Accident Hazard, Automotive 
Equipment, Burglary Protection 

Hazardous Location Electrical Equip- 
ment List 

List of Inspected Gas, Oil and Miscel- 
laneous Appliances 

The Story Behind Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

United States Department of Commerce 
National Bureau of Standards 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Safety Rules for the Installation and 
Maintenance of Electrical Supply 
Stations, No. H31, 10¢ 

Safety Rules for the Installation and 
Maintenance of Electric Supply and 
Communication Lines, No. H32, 
75¢ 

Safety Rules for the Installation and 
Maintenance of Electric Utilization 
Equipment, No. H33, 20¢ 


Safety Rules for Radio Installations, 
No. H35, 15¢ 

Code for Protection Against Light- 
ning, No. H40, 30¢ 

Static Electricity, No. C438, 10¢ 

Maintenance of Elevator Mechanical 
Safety Appliances, No. C442, 5¢ 

Information on Refrigeration, No. 
LC419 

Domestic Electric and Gas Refrigera- 
tion, No. LC472 

Electrical Measuring Instruments, 
meters, and their accessories, No. 
LC672 


United States Office of Education 
Superintendent of Documents 
United States Government Printing 
Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Radio in Education 
Experiment by schools, radio, and 
government, 20¢, Cat. No. 143.2: 
Ex. 7 
FM for education, 20¢, Cat. No. 
FS 5.30: Ex. 7 
Radio and Television, bibliography, 
15¢, Cat. No. FS 5.3: 948/17 
Vocational Education 
Building electrical equipment for 
the farm, 20¢, Cat. No. FS 5.123; 
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Western Union Telegraph Company 
60 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 

The Story of Western Union 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
306 Fourth Avenue 
P.O. Box 1017 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
The ABC of Electronics at Work 
Supplement to the Charts on Nuclear 
Physics, 10¢ 
How Does It Work? 
How to Build an Electric Motor 
The World Within The Atom 
Highways of Wire 
Fluorescent Lamps 
Footcandle Tables 
Adventures in Research 
Westinghouse News 
Highlights of Westinghouse 
Electrical Farm Equipment You Can 
Build 
Farmstead Wiring 
Electrical Products for More Profitable 
Farming 
Electricity in the Milkhouse 
Productive Power on the Farm, 2¢ 
per copy (a series of four booklets) 
Welding 
Lighting 
Heating Devices 
Motors and Controls 
Refrigeration and Home Freezing 
Electric Household Refrigeration 
Electrical Living — and How to Have 
It 
Design Details for Electrical Living 
Homes 
Electric Home Appliances, Teachers’ 
Handbook 
Electric Home Appliances, Students’ 
Folder 
Household Electric Ranges, Teachers’ 
Handbook 
Household Electric Ranges, Students’ 
Folder 
Convenient Tables and Formulae 
Automotive Lighting Service Manual 
Westinghouse Auto Bulbs 
Small Motor Selector 
Electrical Instruments, 50¢ 
Electronics Laboratory Manual, 50¢ 
Planned Sportslighting 
ABC Plan for School Lighting 
Save Our Sight 
Illumination Design Data 
The ABC of Electronics at Work 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion 

Publicity Department 

Newerk, N. J 

Suggestions for Teaching Selected 

Material from the Field of Elec- 
tricity, Monograph Number Three, 
Bureau of Educational Research in 
Science, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Willard Storage Battery Company 
246-286 East 13lst Street 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Willard Dry Batteries 
The Wiremold Company 
Hartford 10, Conn. 
Catalog and Wiring Guide, No. 18 
Plugmold— The Modern Way to 
Wire for Modern Outlet Con- 
venience 
Wiremold Aids to Better Lighting 
New Swivelier ‘“‘Channelites” 
The Plug-In-Anywhere Wiring System 
Snapicoil — The Coil of Ready-Wired 
Outlets — A Snap to Install 
She Shall Have Outlets Wherever 
She Goes 
Wiremold 3000 Multi-Outlet System 
for Electric Shop 
Typical Telephone Installation 
Wiremold No. 3000 as a 
Circuit Feeder 
Wiremold Layout for Large General 
Office 
Wiremold 2100 Layout for Blackboard 
Lighting 
Wiremold 3000 Layout for 
Duty Multi-Outlet System 


HANDCRAFTS 
American Art Clay Company 
4717 West Sixteenth Street 
Indianapolis, 24, Ind. 

Amaco Pottery Supplies and Equip- 
ment 

Amaco Products for School Arts and 
Crafts 

The American Crayon Company 
209 Browder Street 
Dallas 1, Tex. 

Old Faithful Products of The Amer- 
ican Crayon Company, No. 751-SR 

Catalog of Art and Handicraft Books 

American Felt Company 
Glenville, Conn. 

Felt Fancies 

The Story of Feit 

Better Teaching with the Felt Board 

American Glassware Association 
19 West 44th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

History of Glass 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 
45-49 South Harrison Street 
East Orange, N. J. 

Catalog of Craft Supplies 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

The Paper Industry 
American Type Founders, Inc. 
Department of Education 
Elizabeth B, N. J. 

Printing Equipment Specification 
Folders 

Argus Cameras, Inc. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Argus, First Choice, Fine American 
Cameras 

Screen Shows in Your Own Home 

Berkeley Models, Inc. 
140 Greenpoint Avenue 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 

Catalog and Hand book for Model 
Airplanes, Boats and Race Cars, 
No. 49, 25¢ 

Borden Company, The 
Chemical Division 

350 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Papercraft Projects 
Botany Mills, Inc. 

16 West 46th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Your Woolens — their wear and care 

Botany Brand — from little lambs to 
you 

A Wool Primer — History and Uses 
of Nature’s Noblest Fiber 

Cambridge Glass Company, The 
Cambridge, Ohio 

The Art of Making Fine Glassware 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Company 
1101 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

Handee Tool of 1001 Uses 

Chicago Wheel Manual 

Miniature Boat Placque, Plan No. 506 


Group 


Heavy 
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Personal Glass, Plan No. 782 


Novel Placques Easily Made, Plan 


No. 306 


Alphabet and Numerals for Monogram 
Use in Glass Grinding, Inlaying, 


Carving, Plan No. 522 


Quick Made Accessories for Model 


Makers, Plan Sheet No. 520 
Totem Poles, Plan No. 605 


A Carved Bowl of Rare Beauty Fea- 
turing a Chestnut Spray Design, 


Plan No. 502 


River Boat “Amy Moore,” Plan No. 


525 


Novelties from Coconut Shells, Plan 


No. 608 
Handee Hobbies 


The Story of Manila Fibre 


How to Uncoil Columbian Pure 


Manila Rope 
How Wrap and Tie a Package 
Rope Knowledge for Riggers 


Columbian Pure Manila Rope — How 


it is Made 
Columbian Nylon Rope 
How to Splice 


The Care and Treatment of your 


Rugs 
The Story of Sisal Fibre 
The Columbian Rope is Made 
Compressed Air and Gas Institute 
1410 Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturer of Toy Trains Utilizes 


Compressed Air 


Coors Porcelain Company 
Box E 
Golden, Colo. 

Chemical Porcelain Ware 


Craftsman Supply House 
Scottsville, N. Y. 

Handbag Craft Supplies 

“Me Too” Fashions 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Equipment Catalog 

Kodak Still Projection Equipment 

Kodakroom Darkroom Aids 
Electric Hotpack Company, Inc. 
5077 Cottman Avenue 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 

Kiln Assembly Bulletin 
Foredom Electric Company 
27 Park Place 
New York, N. Y. 

Flexible Shaft Machines Catalog 


Glatfelter Company, P. H. 
Spring Grove, Pa. 
Forestry and Paper 


Hammermill Paper Company 

Erie, Pa. 
From Spruce Tree to Writing Paper 
Teachers Packet, 15¢ 
Students Packet, 10¢ 


Hammett Company, J. L. 
Kendall Square 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Industrial Art and Occupation Ther- 
apy Supplies Catalog 


Handcrafters, The 
Waupun, Wis. 
Peacock Lustro-Lace 
Lumber-Jacket 
Hobby-Knit 
Peacock 6-inch Loom 
Badgers 
Cork-Cut-Outs 
Peacock Craft 


Harper Electric Furnace Corporation 
39 River Street 
Buffalo 2, New York 
Electric Ceramic Kilns Descriptive 
Bulletins 
Hunt Pen Company, Howard C. 
Camden 1, N. J. 
Block Printing with Linoleum, 50¢ 
Pen Tips on Cartooning, 50¢ 
Speedball Textbook, 75¢ 
Larson Company, J. C. 
820 South Tripp Avenue 


Chicago 24, IIL 
Larson Leathercraft Catalog 


National Soap Sculpture Committee 
160 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Soap Carving in the Classroom 
About Soap Sculpture 
Ohio Leather Company, The 
Girard, Ohio 
The Story of Leather 
O-P Craft Company, Inc., The 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Plymouth Cordage Company 
North Plymouth, Mass. 


Useful Knots and How to Tie Them 


How to Put Rope to Work 


Why “The Plymouth Story” is the 


Right Story of Rope Economy 
Pratt Company, G. A. 
1108 West Chicago Avenue 
East Chicago, Ind. 


The Pratt Bookbinding Unit — the 


machine that does it all 


Proctor & Gamble Company 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Soap Sculpture Manual 


Russo Handicraft Supplies 
245 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Leather and Craft Catalog, 25¢ 


Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Sheldon Art-Studio Workshop 
Furniture 


Southern Pacific Company 
65 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Locomotives of the Southern Pacific 
for Rail Fans and Model Builders 


Speed-O-Print Corporation 

1801 Larchmont Avenue 

Chicago 13, Il. 
Dealer Catalog 
Manual of the Duplicating Process 
Copy Control 


Speed-O-Print Corporation 
Ti. 


Speed-O-Print Manual of the Rotary 
Stencil Duplicating Process, $1.50 

Catalog No. 8 

Sales and Management Co-Ordinator 


Stokes Machine Company, F. J. 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Manufacture of Compressed Tablets 


Strathmore Paper Company 
West Springfield, Mass. 

Making Expressive Strathmore Papers 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. 
100 Gold Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 

The Romance of Leather 
Tester Chemical Company 
Rockford, Ill. 

Catalog of Cements and Model 

Supplies 


Thayer & Chandler 
910 Van Buren Street 
Chicago 7, IIL 
General Catalog “‘Arts and Crafts for 
Hand Decoration” 
1951 Catalog, “The Idea Book” 


Tubbs Cordage Company 
200 Bush Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Knots and Their Uses 
Supercore Manila Rope 
Marine Rope 
Fishing Rope 
Oil Well Cordage 
Ski tow Rope 
Pacord Twine 
United States Office of Education 
Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Art Education: 

Color Materials for Art Education 
in Schools, Recorded Voluntary 
Standard of the Trade, 10¢. Cat. 
No. C 13.20:130 


United States Department of Commerce 
National Bureau of Standards 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Glass and Glass Products 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
306 Fourth Avenue 
P.O. Box 1017 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
ABC of Flash Photography 
Westinghouse Rapid Flash 
Better Pictures Thru Better Lighting 
Projection Lamp Guide 


INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL 
Acoustical Materials Association 
59 East 55th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Sound Absorption Coefficients of 
Architectural Acoustical Materiale 
(Bulletin XII, 1950) 

Theory and Use of Architectural 
Acoustical Material, 25¢ 

A) halmers Mfg. Company 
Advertising & Industrial 
Press Department 

Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

A Hidden World 

Directory of Products and Engineer- 
ing Literature 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages 
1128 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6. D. C. 
Food and Nutritional Values of Bot- 
tled Carbonated Beverages 
The Manufacture of Bottled Car- 
bonated Beverages 
Sparkling Party Recipes 
Health and Liquids 
Fatigue versus Efficiency 


American Can Company 
100 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
High School Manual on Commercially 
Canned Foods 
The Canned Food Handbook 
Coffee Facts for Home Economists 
A Word About Tin Cans 
Appetizing Recipes from Canned 
Foods 
Choice Recipes and Menus Using 
Canned Foods 


American Concrete Institute 
18263 West McNichols Road 
Detroit 19, Mich. 
Therman Insulation of 
Homes (Title 44-37), 60¢ 
Prevention of Dampness in Base- 
ments (Title 44-19), 35¢ 
Building Code Requirements for Re- 
inforced Concrete (ACI 318-47), 
50¢ 
Lightweight-Aggregate Concrete 
(made a National Bureau of Stand- 
ards*) (Title 45-37), 35¢ 
Recommended Practice for Measuring, 
Mixing and Placing Concrete 
(ACI 614-42), 50¢ 
Recommended Practice for the Design 
of Concrete Mixes (ACI 613-44), 
50¢ 
Recommended Practice for Winter 
Concreting Methods (ACI 604-48), 
50¢ 





Concrete 


Tests of Lightweight-Aggregate Con- 
crete Designed for Monolithic 
Construction (Made at U. S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation) (Title 45-34), 
35¢ 


Recommended Practice for the Appli- 
cation of Portland Cement Paint 
to Concrete Surfaces (ACI 616- 


49), 50¢ 
Minimum Standard Requirements for 
Precast Concrete Floor Units 


(ACI 711-46), 50¢ 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
American Gas Association Publications 
Reprints of Articles Covering Use of 
Gas ard Electricity for Domestic 
Cooking and Heating Purposes, 25¢ 


American Iron and Steel Institute 

350 Fifth Avenue 

New York 1, N. Y. 
Building Code Modernization 
Building Codes and Fire Safety 
Bulletin V — Steel Regulations 
Light Gage Steel Design Manual, $1 
Steel Electrical Raceways, $1 


Radiant Panel Heating with Steed 
Pipe 
American Petroleum Institute 
50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 
The Burning Rivers, The Story ot 
Oil in America Before the Drilling 
of the Drake Well in 1859 
Spindletop, A Texas Titan 
Great Grow the Gases 
Sunshine in the Rockies 
Oklahoma, The State That Oil Built 
Facts About Oil 
Petroleum Marketing 
Petroleum, Discovery and Production 
Petroleum Transportation 
Petroleum Products 
Petroleum Newsnotes 
Here Is No Fable, It’s a Fact 
The Early Years, A Story of the 
B i of the Petroleum 


Industry 


American Potash Institute, Inc. 
1155 16th Street, N.W. 
Wi 


ashington 6, D. C. 
Better Crops With Plant Food, 10¢ 
American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers 
29 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
American Standard Plumbing Code 
(Minimum Requirements for 
plumbing), $2.50 


American Standards Association, Inc. 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Sizes of Clay Flue Linings (ASA 
Standard A62.4), 35¢ 
Sizes of Clay and Concrete Modular 
Masonry Units (ASA _ Standard 
A62.3), 50¢ 
American Sugar Refining Company, The 
120 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
The Story of Cane Sugar 


American Viscose Corporation 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 
How Rayon Is Made, No. 700 
Rayon Glossary, No. 1004 
Short Story of Rayon, No. 2008B 
Handling of Rayon Cakes, No. 2118 
Preview of American Corpo- 
ration, No. 2120 
Science Spins a Yarn, No. 2121 
How Rayon Staple Serves the Woolen 
& Worsted Industries, No. 2124 
Textile Research Department, No, 
2138 
Sir Samuel Salvage, No. 2165 
Avisco Crimped Staple, No. 2175 
Special Nitro Pocket Edition, Avisco 
News 2190 
Characteristics and Uses, Sylvania 
Cellophane, No. 2198 
Sylvania Cellophane Price List, No. 
2200 
Storing, Handling and Application of 
Sylvania Cellophane, No. 2202 
Your Attitude Is Showing, No. 2210 
Staple Development Plant, No. 2211 
Retail Store Prepacking, No. 2218 
Opportunity Knocks for the Men’s 
Wear Industry, No. 2221 
Sylvania Cellulose Bands, No. 2223 
Sylvania Sample Book, 20 different 
cellophane sheets, No. 2224 
Fiber Facts, No. 2235A 
Washability of Wishability, No. 2238 
50 Suggestions for Success in Self- 
Service Meats, No. 2250 
Something New and Vital Is Hanpen- 
ing in Carpets, No. 2251 
Rayon Hot or Cold, No. 2266 
Chemical Research at American Vis- 
cose, No. 2271 
Profitable Prepackaging of Self-Serv- 
ice Cheese, No. 2281 
Rayon Tells Its Story to the Public, 
No. 2282 
American Viscose Calendar 
Avisco News 
What’s New in Rayon Fabrics 
Avisco Rayonews 
What’s New in Rayon Fabrics 
Avisco Rayonews 
Unit No. TE 1-3 — Grades 1 to 3 
Unit No. TE 4-8 — Grades 4 to 8 
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Unit No. S.C.P.— Short Course in 

Rayon 

Unit No. T.H.F.— Decorating with 
Rayon Fabrics 

Bulletin No. 2181A—Know Your 
Rayon Fabrics, 50¢ 

Unit No. T 143 — Science Unit 

Program No. R.C.C.— Rayon Care 


Clinic 

Program No. K.Y.F.— Know Your 
Fabrics 

Program No. DEC — Charm School 
for Homes 


American Zinc Institute, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Directions for Laying Galvanized 
Roofing 
Facts About Galvanized Sheets 
How to Make Galvanized Roofing 
Last Longer 
Metallic Zinc Paint 


Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Choose Your Roof for Rain and Shine 
Good Application Makes a Good Roof 
Better 
How to Repair Asphalt Strip Shingle 
Roofs 
Manufacture, Selection and Applica- 
tions of Asphalt Roofing and Siding 
Products, 35¢ 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies 


Accident Prevention Department 
60 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 

Your Guide to Safety as an Automo- 
bile Service Station Employee, No. 
I-3 

——— House Safety Instructions, 

o. I-5 

Your Guide to Safety as a Theatre 
Employee, No. I-6 

Bakery Safety Instructions, No, I-8 

7 Store Safety Instructions, No. 

~9 


Your Guide to Safety in Textile 
Mills, No. I-13 

Office Building Safety Instructions, 
No. I-14 

Your Guide to Safety in the Use and 
Care of Hand Tools, No. I-15 

Are You Safe in the Office, No. I-16 

Women in the Factory, No, I-18 

Your Guide to Safe Lifting, No. I-19 

Your Guide to Safety as A Restaurant 
Employee, No. I-20 

Your Guide to Safety as a Laundry 
Employee, No. I-21 

General Safety Instructions, No. I-22 

Your Guide to Safety from Low Volt- 
age Hazards, No. I-24 

Your Guide to Safety as a New Em- 
ployee, No. I-25 

Your Guide to Safety in Steel Erec- 
tion Work, No. I-26 

Your Guide to Safety in Mercantile 
Establishments, No. I-27 

Your Guide to Safety When Blasting, 
No. I-28 

Your Guide to Safety in the Plumb- 
ing, Heating, and Ventilating 
Trades, No. I-29 

Your Guide to the Safe Care and 
Use of Fibre Ropes, No. I-30 

Your Guide to Safety When Diepos- 
ing of Fluorescent and Mercury 
Vapor Lamps, No. I-31 

Your Guide to Safety in Welding and 
Cutting Operations, No. I-32 

Your Guide to Safety in Woodworking 
Shops, No. I-33 

Your Guide to Safety as a Crane 
Operator, No. I-35 

A Guide to Elevator Safety, No. I-36 

Your Guide to Safety When Using 
Carbon Tetrachloride, No. I-37 

Your Guide to Safety in Demolition 
and Wrecking Operations, No. 
I-38 

Your Guide to the Safe Installation 
of TV Receivers, No. I-39 

Safe Operation: of Motor Vehicle 
Transporting LP Gas, No. I-105, 


10¢ 
Safe Motor Vehicles & Equipment for 


Transporting LP Gas, No. I-115, 


10¢ 

Safe Use of LP Gas as Fuel for Auto- 
motive Vehicles, No. I-116, 10¢ 

LP Gas — What It Is, How It Acts, 
No. I-124, 10¢ 

Safe Use of LP Gas in Industry, No. 
I-125, 10¢ 

Safe Use of LP Gas in Domestic In- 
stallations, No. I~128, 10¢ 

Safe Storage, Transfer and Distribu- 
tion of LP Gas, No. I-129, 10¢ 

Your Guide to Safety as a Hospital 
Employee, No. I-17, 4¢ 

Off the Job Accidents and You, No. 
I-23, 3¢ 

Your Guide to Safety as a Salesman 
Driver, No. I-24, 5¢ 

Handbook of Industrial Safety Stand- 
ards, No. I-101, $1. (Paper Cover) 

Handbook of Industrial Safety Stand- 
ards, No. I-102, $1.50 (Leather 
Cover) 

Supervising Physically Impaired, No. 
I-107 

Analysis of Job Requirements No. 2, 
No. I-108 

Analysis of Job Requirements No. 3, 
No. I-109 

A Safety Guide for Hotels, No. 
I-110, 10¢ 

Hotel Public Liability, Insurance and 
Accident Control, No. I-111 

Selective Job Placement, No. I-117, 
1 


$ 
Fire Control — Its Equipment, Per- 
sonnel and Procedure, No. I-118, 


10¢ 
Model Elevator, Escalator Dumb- 
waiter Ordinance, No. I-119 
Physically Impaired Can Be Insured 
Without Penalty, No. I-126 
A Fire Prevention Guide for Hotels, 
No. I-127, 10¢ 
Supervisor’s Safety Guide Book, No. 
I-130, 15¢ 
Accident Prevention — Using Opera- 
tions — Analysis Procedures, No. 
I-131, 6¢ 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
The Star Spangled Banner 
An Expedition Into Campeche, Mexi- 
co, After Chicle 
A Chiclero at Work 
Tapping A Sapodilla Tree 
Chicle Preparation 
Package Wrapping Machines 
Story of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
The Story of Beech-Nut Strained 
Foods aad Junior Foods 
The Beech-Nut Idea — And the Story 
of Its Growth 
Professor Finds Chewing Habit Aids 
Efficiency 
The Story of Chewing Gum 
My Visit to a Coffee Plantation in 
Colombia 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Steel in the Making 
Better Business Bureau 
(Principal Cities in U.S.A.) 
Facts You Should Know about Home 
Insulation, 5¢ 
Facts You Should Know about Buy- 
ing or Building a Home, 5¢ 
California Redwood Association 
405 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Data Sheets on Garden Structures 
Exterior Finishes for Redwood (Data 
Sheet 4B3-1) 
Interior Finishes (Data Sheet 4B4—1) 
Interiors: Application and Finish 
(Data Sheet 3A7-7) 
Redwood Vacation Homes 
Yard Grades (Data Sheet 2B2-1) 
Styling Your Home (Data Sheets) 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Safe Practices Recommendations 
Compressed Air and Gas Institute 
1410 Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Compressed Air Plays Big Part in 
Industry Progress 
Compressed Air Power 


Compressed Air Power in Construction 
Copper and Brass Research Association 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Brass Pipe (Handbook) 

Copper Tube (Handbook for Plumb- 

ing and Heating) 

Protection Against 

Copper Shields 

Radiant Heating 

How to Make Your Own Screens 

Copper Batten Type Roofs 

Copper Gutters and Leaders 

Copper Roofs and Decks for 

Residences 
Copper Valleys and Flashings for 
Residences 
Safeguard Your Home with Copper 
Brass and Bronze 
The Life of Your Roof Hangs by a 
Nail if 
Corn Industries Research Foundation 
3 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Corn Facts and Figures 
The Story of Corn and Its Products 
Corn (quarterly bulletin) 
Corn in Industry 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, N. Y. 
Famous Names in Chemical History, 
Frederick Banting 

Famous Names in Chemical History, 
Joseph Priestley 

Famous Names in Chemical History, 
Louis Pasteur 

Famous Names in Chemical History, 
Antoine Lavoisier 

Famous Names in Chemical History, 
John Dalton 

Famous Names in Chemical History, 
Henry Cavendish 

Famous Names in Chemical History, 
Father Nieuwland 


Diamond Crystal Colonial Salt 
Division General Foods Corporation 
916 South Riverside Avenue 
St. Clair, Mich. 
That Pinch of Salt 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
Tacoma Building 
Tacoma 2, Wash. 
Better Farm Buildings with Exterior 
Plywood 
Douglas Fir Plywood, Architectural 
Catalog 
Northern Farm House (Plan F4N) 
Southern Farm House (Plan F2S) 
Suggestions for Remodeling Attics, 
and Basements 
One Thousand Uses for Douglas Fir 
Plywood 
Paneling Suggestions for Douglas Fir 
Plywood 
Plywood Interior Finishes 
The Modern Miracle in Wood 
Extra Strength That Saves You 
Money When You Build 
Facts You Should Know About Ex- 
terior Plywood Siding 
How to Build Houses Fast 
Concrete Forms of Douglas Fir 
Plywood 
The New Plyform 
Dri-bilt With Plywood 
Preverting Condensation in Walls and 
Ceilings 
Look Under Your Floor Coverings to 
Find Extra Wear 
Douglas Fir Plywood 
Paneling Suggestions for Douglas Fir 
Plywood 
Insulating With Plywood 


Edison Electric Institute 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Handbook of Farmstead Wiring De- 
sign, 40¢ 
Handbook of Residential Wiring De- 
sign (Single Family Dwellings), 25¢ 


Electrical Storage Battery Company, 
The 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Facts and Fallacies About the Weather 
Enameled Cast Iron Plumbing Fixtures 
Association 
1709 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Termites with 


How to Handle Enameled Cast Iron 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development 

29 West 39th Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 

Engineering as a Career, '42, 15¢ 

Reading List for Jr. Engineers, 10¢ 

A Professional Guide for Junior Engi- 
neers, $1 

Personal Appraisal Form, 10¢ 

The Electrical Engineers, 20¢ 

Most Desirable Personal Characterie- 
tics, 25¢ 

Code of Ethics of Interviewing Pro- 
cedures (for employers), 15¢ 

Guidance Manual (for counselors of 
high school boys), 20¢ 

Factory Insurance Association 
555 Asylum Street 
Hartford, Conn. 

Recommended Good Practice for, Con- 
struction, Protection, and Operation 
of Saturating and Roofing Felt 
Plants 


Fir Door Institute 
Rust Building 
Tacoma 2, Wash. 
Facts You Should Know Before You 
Build a Garage 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, The 
Akron 17, Ohio 
Teacher’s Manual for “Rubber” 
Rubber 


General Electric Company 
1285 Boston Avenue 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Frozen Foods, How to Prepare, Pack- 
age, Freeze, Thaw, and Cook 
New Hunches on Box Lunches 
How to Enjoy Speed Cooking 
Gypsum Association 
Opera Building 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, IIL. 
Fireproof Gypsum Latha 
Fireproof Gypsum Sheathing 
Fireproof Gypsum Wallboard 
Gypsum Partition Tile and 
Fireproofing 
New Water-Repellant Gypsum 
Sheathing 
The Fire Resistance of Gypsum 
Plaster 
Sound Absorbing Gypsum Plaster 
Design Data and Load Test on Rein- 
forced Gypsum Concrete Floors and 
Roofs 
Adhesion of Gypsum Plaster to Vari- 
ous Backings 
Manual of Gypsum Lathing and 
Plastering 
Standard Specifications for Gypsum 
Lathing and Plastering 
Hercules Powder Company 
Wilmington, Del. 
Labors of War for Peace 
Inside Hercules Land 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
Hershey, Pa. 
The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa 
Hoover Company, The 
North Canton, Ohio 
Carpets and Rugs 
House Cleaning and Home Manage- 
ment Man 


Illinois Conservation Department 
121 Capitol Building 
Springfield, IIL 
Department Services 
Fish Stocking Program 
Game Code Digest 
Christmas Tree Planting 
Tale of Two Boys 
Outdoor Movies 
Tree Farming 
Good Farming — Good Hunting 
Multiflora Rose 
Facts and Hints 
Know Your Fish 


Indiana Limestone Institute 
Bedford, Ind. 

Indiana Limestone 
Inland Steel Company 
38 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, IL 

How Steel Is Made 
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Institute of Makers of Explosives 
343 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Blasting Caps Are Dangerous 
Installation Board Institute 
111 West Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
Farm Building Insulation 
Sound Insulation Values of Floors 
and Walls 
What the Farmer Should Know About 
Insulating Beard 
What the Prospective Home Buyer 
Should Know About Insulating 
Board 


Kewanee Boiler Corporation 
Kewanee, Wis. 
General Catalog 80, Kewanee Steel 
Boilers 
Dry Steam, Bulletin 2114 
Comparison of Water Tube Boilers 
Versus Fireboy Type Boilers, Bul- 
letin 1784 
Water Treatment for Heating Boilers, 
Bulletin 1705-3 
Quality of Steam From_ Boilers 
Treated with Compound, Bulletin 
2036—4.3 
The Care of the Boiler When Not In 
Use, Bulletin 1705-2 
Taking Care of the Boiler in Summer, 
Bulletin 1705 
Combustion in Heating Boilers, Bul- 
letin 2216 
Boiler Efficiency & Flue Gas Loss for 
Fuel Oil, Bulletin 2095-1 
The Significance of CO, in Oil Burner 
Operation, Bulletin 2095 
Soot Removal Cempounds, Bulletin 
1599.1 
No Advantage For Copper As Heat- 
ing Surface in Boilers, Bulletin 
1392 


Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., The 
Duluth, Minn. 
Klearflax Linen Carpets 
The Key to Lasting Beauty 
Carpets and Rugs by Klearflax — 
Catalog, 10¢ 


Koebel Diamond Tool Company 
9456 Grinnell Avenue 
Detroit 13, Mich. 
How to Use Diamond Bits in Deep 
Drilling 
General Outline of Diamond Coring 
Kraft Foods Company 
$00 Peshtigo Court 
Chicago 90, Ill. 
The Romance of Cheese 
Cheese Classics 


Lead Industries Association 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

A Study of Paints for Enclosed 
Structural Members in Steel Hous- 
ing Construction 

Lead (published periodically) 

Red Lead Technical Letter 


Summary of Metal Lath and Plaster 
Fire Resistive Rating 

Metal Lath and Plaster for Beauty, 
Strength, Economy and Perma- 
nence 

Metal Lath News (Hollow Partitions, 
including insulation tables) (Vol. 
14, No. 3) 


Metal Lath Specifications for Metal 
Lathing and Furring 

Metal Lath News (plumbing) (Vo!. 
12, No. 2) 

Metal Lath News (metal lath housing 
and anchorage for solid partitions) 
(Vol. 11, No. 2) 

Metal Lath News (solid partitions) 
(Vol. 12, No. 2) 

Metal Lath News (metal lath on 
wood) (Vol. 14, No. 2) 

Metal Lath News (electrical) (Vol. 
12, No. 2) 

Metal Lath News (lighting) (Vol. 
14, No. 4) 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


School Health Bureau 


Health and Welfare Division 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
What Teachers See 
How Old Are You? 
Pounds and Inches 
Help Them to Safety 
Absent From School Today 
First Steps in Health Education 
About Us and Our Friends 
The School Administrator, Physician, 
and Nurse in the School Health 
Program 
The School Health Program 
Industrial Safety Education in Schools 
Health Through the Ages 
Health Heroes, Marie Curie 
Health Heroes, Edward Livingston 
Trudeau 
Health Heroes, Walter Reed 
Health Heroes, Louis Pasteur 
Health Heroes, Florence Nightingale 
Health Heroes, Robert Koch 
Health Heroes, Edward lenner 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


Company 


Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Handbook for the Installer and Serv- 
iceman, No. SA 1399, 50¢ (Oil, 
Gas, and Stoker) 

Air Conditioning Reference Manual, 
No. SA 1045, 50¢ (Pneumatic 
Controls) 

Air Conditioning Reference Manual, 
No. SA 1044, 50¢ (Electric 
Controls) 

Control Manual for Heating, Venti- 
lating, and Air Conditioning, No. 
SA 824, $2 

Electronic Moduflow for Panel Heat- 
ing, No. SA 1499 

Central Systems for Modern Schools, 
No. SA 1779 


National Association of Mas‘er Plumbers 
of the United States, Inc. 
1105 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Plumbing Code (1942), 50¢ 
Report on Plumbing Cross-Connec- 
tions and Back Siphonage Research, 
$1 
Report on Hydraulics and Pneumatics 
of the Plumbing Drainage System, 
50¢ 
Water Supply Pipe for the Plumbing 
System, $1 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 

85 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

1014 Merchants Ex., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Sixty Ways to Prevent Fire in Your 

ome 

What Causes Destructive Fires 

The Fire Safe Home 

Fire Safety on the Farm 

Stop Fires — Save Jobs 

Safeguarding Industry 

The Rehearsal 

The Intruder 

Fact Sheet 

Speech Material 

Radio Kits 

Nature’s Artillery (lightning 
protection) 

National Electrical Code as Recom- 
mended by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association (up to 10 copies) 

Building Code Standards of the 
NBFU for the Installation of Heat 
Producing Appliances, Heating, 
Ventilating, Air Conditioning, 
Blower and Exhaust Systems 


National Carbon Company 
$15 Wilson Building 
Dallas 1, Tex. 

National Acheson 


National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Exhibit Book Containing Samples of 
Current National Child Labor Com- 
mittee Publications, Loaned for 
Return Postage 


National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

618 Wilson Building 

Dallas 1, Tex. 


How Cottonseed Serves You 


National Fire Protection Association 
60 Batterymarch Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 
The Story of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association 
Build a Fire Safe Home 
Keep Your Home from Burning 
List of Publications—- Story of the 
N.F.P.A, 
Protection of Life 
Against Lightning 
The Protection of Wall Openings 
Make Your Chimney Safe 


and Property 


Let’s Build a Wood Fence 
Exposing the Termite 
Lumber Grade-Use Guide, $2.50 


Lumber Literature—a _ Bibliography 
Wood Structural Design Data and 


Supplements, $2.25 
National Mineral Wool Association 


2906 RKO Building, Rockefeller Center 


New York 20, N. Y. 


Facts You Should Know About Home 


Insulation 
Insulation and Your Home 


Recommended Practices for the In- 
stallation of Mineral Wool Batts 


and Blankets 


National Oak Flooring Manufacturers 


Association 
814 Sterick Building 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Home Owner’s Guide 
Oak Floors for Long-Time Beauty 


Planning and Decorating the Most 


Important Side of a Room 


Specification Manual for Certified Oak 


Floors 


National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 


Association, Inc. 
1500 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Construction Defects (Circular 723), 


15¢ 


Roof Coating Manual (Circular 736), 


12¢ 
National Safety Council 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Accident Facts 


National Terrazzo and Mosaic Associa 


tion, Inc. 
711 14th Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Divider Strip 
Bulletin 
Outdoor Terrazzo Bulletin 


Technical Data and Specifications for 


Terrazzo and Mosaic Work 
Terrazzo Maintenance Bulletin 
Terrazzo and Radiant Heating 
Terrazzo Streamlined Bathrooms 


National Warm-Air Heating and Air- 


Conditioning Association 
145 Public Square 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
A Yardstick for Classifying Warm 


Air Winter Conditioning Systems 


(Manual 8), 60¢ 

Code and Manual for Ceiling Panel 
Systems (Manual 7-A), 60¢ 

Code and Manual for Changing Forced 
Air Systems to Continuous Ai 
Circulation (Manual 6), 60¢ 

Code and Manual for Gravity Systems 
(Manual 5), 60¢ 

Code and Manual for Winter Air Con- 
ditioning Systems (Manual 7), 60¢ 

How to Check Frame House Con- 
struction (Manual 2), 60¢ 

How to figure Heat Losses (Manual 


3). 60¢ 


Location and Data 


oosgse® f ww 


RP exsfBUCclektlUCr”’ 


a. 


Morton Salt Company 
120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, IIL. 

A History of Salt 


How to Make a Comfort Survey — 
How to Make Floor Plans (Manual! 
1), 60¢ 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


Library Films, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Catalog of 16mm. Sound on Film 


Spark Arrestors for Chimneys 


National Lime Association 
925 15th Street, N.W. 





Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association 
Suite 548, Pure Oil Building 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, IIL 
A Glimpse of an Interesting Modern 
Home 
Finishing Northern Hard Maple Floor- 
ing the MFMA Way 
Grading Rules for Northern Hard 
Maple, Beech, and Birch Flooring 


Northern Hard Maple Flooring — 
Technical Brochure 
“Thrifty Third’ Grade — Northern 


Hard Maple Flooring 


Metal Lath Manufacturers Association 
Engineers Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Metal Lath News (Built-in fire pro- 
tection, metal lath on wood) (Vol. 
14, No. 2) 
Metal Lath News (fire-resistant parti- 
tions) (Vol. 12, No. 2) 
Metal Lath News (studless partitions) 
(Vol. 14, No. 1) 


National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
155 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Check Your Wiring, 2¢ 
For Better Living Your Home Needs 
Adequate Wiring, 5¢ 
National Specification for Residential 
Wiring, 25¢ 
The Private Life of Your Home, 15¢ 


National Association of Manufacturers 
14 West 49th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Startling Facts About 
and Progress 
Dollars in Shirtsleeves 
Who Profits from Profits? 
All Together 
Human Relations and Efficient 
Production 
America’s Labor Law 
The Basic Principles Behind Good 
Employee Relations 
Industry Believes 
The Public Be Served 
Facts About the NAM 


Production 


Washington 2, D. C. 

Lime on Lawns and Flower Gardens 
(Bulletin 180—A) 

Specifications for Lime and Its Uses 
in Plastering, Stucco, Unit Ma- 
sonry, and Concrete 

Whitewash and Cold-Water 
(Bulletin 304—F) 

Masonry Mortar 

Lime Hints for the Home 


Paints 


National Lumber Manufacturers 


Association 


1319 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


House-Framing Details, 10¢ 

Manual on Sheathing for Buildings 

Maximum Spans for Joists and Raft- 
ers, 10¢ 

Plank and Beam Floor and Roof 
System 

Stud Walls — Safe Axial Loads, 5¢ 

Wood Walls, 10¢ 

Wood Wall-Sheathing — Strength and 
Insulation for the Skeleton of Your 
House 


Salem, Mass. 
The Pequot Story 
New Jersey Bureau of Engineering and 
Safety 
Department of Labor and Industry 
Trenton, N. J. 
Exhaust Systems, 10¢ 
Safety Education, 5¢ 
Safety Subjects, 5¢ 
Are You Planning to Get a Job 
Dust Control in Foundries 
Industrial Dermatoses 
Occupational Hazards & Diagnosti 
Signs, 15¢ 
Occupational Disease Prevention, Out 
line, 5¢ 
Pacific Coast Borax Company 
510 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
From Death Valley we Get Borax 
Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be? 
First Aid for Housekeepers 
Reprint from the 1950 Book of Know!- 
edge Annual 
(Continued on page 18A) 
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PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

















TEN AND ONE-HALF FOOT 
PLYWOOD SKIFF 
CLAUDE HORST 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 

This 10 ft. 6-in. plywood skiff is very 
sturdy, easy to build, light in weight and will 
carry three adults with ease. The author has 
used this type of project for a number of 
years in his school shop, and has found it 
most satisfactory. It makes an excellent proj- 
ect for junior or senior high school students. 
The whole project is also designed to con- 
serve shop space since the structure may at 
any time during the construction period be 
moved about or set on end against the wall 
out of the way. The project has many de- 
sirable characteristics, the most important 
being that most boys would like to have it 
and therefore are willing to try to meet the 
necessary requirements. The project offers 
excellent learning situations, some of which 
are listed below: 

1. It requires learning how to read the 
drawings in order to construct the various 
parts according to the dimensions given. 

2. It is- necessary to learn how to make 
a complete bill of material, figure the board 
feet of lumber needed, the number and kind 
of fastenings required, and to make an esti- 
mate of the cost of the boat before being 
allowed to start. 

3. A certain construction sequence must be 
followed which requires considerable planning. 

4. It requires a goodly number of hand tools 
which the student must learn to use with skill. 

5. It may be built by one boy or it may 
be handled as a group project. 

6. It is a safe and useful project and yet 
is not too expensive. 

7. It is a project that would be well re- 
ceived by most parents. 

8. The nature of the project is such that 
any part of the construction which is not 
up to standard may easily be replaced with 
better. workmanship. 

9. The student learns something about boat 
construction during the building process, and 
something about boat handling and seamanship 
through his experiences with it in actual use 
in the water. 

The sequence outlined below need not be 
followed too closely in making various parts, 
but the sequence given in assembling the 
various parts on the building horse should 
be rather closely followed. 


Bill of Material 
All material must be of the best quality 

boat material, free of knots, pitch seams, or 
any other defects. All long pieces must have 
straight, fine, even grain. Material for the 
frames should be vertical grain, air-dried 
stock. Material for the battens should be 
quarter sawn, air-dried stock. 

Material for the Horse 


, 


1 only 1%" x5%" x 3 
2 only 4” x96” x11’ 
1 only 4” x5" x 8’ 
1 only 4” x 514" x 14’ 


Material for the Skiff 


Quantity 
Item Required Size 
Stem lonly 14%”x 5\4”x24”’ W.O. 
Frames 
Top sides lonly "x11" x36” 
Transom sides lonly "x 6 ”x24” 


lonly "x 3%4”x24’ 


Bottom pieces 
Z2only %”x 1%”x12’ 


Sheer battens 


Chine battens 2only %”x 114”x12' 
Seat clamp 

(riser) 2only %”x 1%”x12’ 
Breast hook lonly 1 "x 6 "x14" WO. 
Transomknees only %”x 6 "x14" W.0. 
Outer stem lonly 1 ”x 259”x20” W.0. 
Keel lonly %”x 2 x11’ W.O. 
Bow and stem 

knees lonly 1 ”x 5 "x20" W.0. 
Rub rail Z2only 5%”x 11446”x12’ W.O. 
Oarlock blocks Z2only 1%4”x 2%”x 6” W.0. 
Floor sections 6only %”x 4 "x 8’ 


Seat braces 1 only 


Waterproof Plywood 
1 only 4” x2’ x 44” 
1 only 1%” x1’ 4”x 3°6" 
1 only %”x 11”x 40” 
1 only %”x 18”x 2’6” 


(Framing panel) 
(Transom) 
(Center seat) 
(Front seat) 


1 only "x 18”x 4'0” (Aft seat) 

1 only Y,” x3’ x 12’ 0” (Two sides) 

1 only Y" x4’ x 12’0” (Bottom) 

Metal 
1 only Stem band 1%” x 1%” x 24” (gal.) 
Fastenings — Galvanized Screws 

1 gr. 14,” No. 8 f.h. screws 
60 only se No. 10 f.h. screws 
60 only 134” No. 8 f.h. screws 
2% gr. 56” No. 7 f.h. screws 
1 gr. 1y,” No. 7 f.h. screws 
2 gr. i,” No. 7 f.h. screws 


Galvanized Bolts 
2only 4” x4” carriage (Stem to horse) 
8 only 344” x (length to suit) (Bow and stem knee) 


4only 4” x3” carriage, gal. (Oarlock blocks) 


Nails 
lb. 6d. finish (gal.) 
lb. 6d. box 
%lb. 8d. box 
lb. 10d. box 


Equipment Required 


lonly Pair of 7 ft. oars 

lonly Pair of oarlocks 

lonly Pair of oarlock sockets 

lonly Bow line (painter) 15 ft. of 14-in. rope 


1. Material for the Boat 

If the material given in the Bill of Ma- 
terial is not available, any good local boat 
material may be substituted. 

2. Material for the Horse 

The horse should be accurately made of 
S4S material, although the quality need not 
be good. Lay out and shape the two longi- 
tudinal pieces according to the dimensions 
shown in Figure 3. Mark the locations of 
the frame supports. Cut the frame supports 
and the bottom stiffener piece of 1 by 6-in. 
stock. The stiffener piece must be perfectly 
straight. Cut away several inches at the front 
end of the side pieces as shown. This makes 
it easier to apply clamps when attaching chine 
battens later. Assemble the structure using 
10d. nails. The stem and transom pieces are 
made of 2 by 6 in. stock. The transom support 
is about the same length as the frame sup- 
ports. Attach carefully according to the di- 
mensions given+in Figure 3. Shape the stem 
support piece according to Section D-D, Fig- 
ure 3. The 3-in. end may be extended upward 
some 8 in. or 12 in. as desired. Attach it 
accurately according to the dimension given 
in Figure 3. Draw a center line on all upright 
pieces including the stem and transom sup- 
ports as shown in Figure 5. The horse is now 
ready for use. 

3. The Stem 

Make the stem, Figure 4, of kiln dried 
W. oak. A piece 4 or 5 in. longer than needed 
for the stem should be used. This extra stock 
makes it easy to attach the stem to the horse 
and also permits some bracing in case that 
should be necessary when putting on the 
siding. Shape the stem according to the stem 
detail drawing, Figure 4, and attach it to 
the front end of the horse with two %-in. 
bolts, as shown in Figure 3. Be sure that the 
lower edge of the chine batten notch is in 
line with the extended curve of the horse 
or 3 in. above the horse base line. 

4. The Frames 

The frames are made of % by 2-in. stock. 
All frames except No. 3 are beveled as shown 
in Figures 1 and 3. Considerable stock may 
be saved by cutting the top side frames 
properly beveled from a piece of % by 11% 
by 36-in. stock. The top-side transom frame 
may be cut properly beveled from a piece of 
% by 5% by 18-in. stock. 

The frame bottom cross members may be 
cut from a piece of % in. by 3 in. by 24 ft. 
These pieces need not be beveled until the 
frames are completely assembled since the 
angles are all small. 
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A piece of % by 24 by 52-in. plywood 
makes an excellent framing panel in Figure 6. 
It will be less confusing to use both sides of 
the panel for laying out the frames. Three 
frames may be laid out on one side and the 
other two on the opposite side. The frames 
should be laid out according to the dimensions 
given in the cross sections shown in Figure 7. 
After cutting the proper angles to the various 
frame pieces, arrange them on the panel, and 
tack them temporarily in place. Cut the 
gussets of %4-in. plywood as shown and attach 
them to the frames with Weldwood glue, 
or equivalent, and %-in. f.h. screws. Gussets 
are made of surplus stock left when cutting 
the side pieces. Hold the gussets in place 
with %-in. gal. brads. Attach a temporary 
brace across the top with 6d. nails. The brace 
on frames 1 and 2 should be on the forward 
side. On frames 3-4-5 the brace should be on 
the aft side. Do not disturb for 24 hours, 
then put the gussets on the other side. Next 
check the bevels for the top-side frame and 
bevel the bottom. Then cut the batten notches. 
See Figure 8 and cut the limber hole as 
shown in Figure 9. Repeat the above pro- 
cedure for the other frames. Locate the center 
line on each top brace and the bottom frame 
member (Fig. 6). The frames are now ready 
to be placed at their proper position on the 
horse. Be sure to put them on the proper 
side of the horse frame supports, line the 
center line of the frame with the center line 
of the supports and fasten them in place 
with 8d. nails. Do not drive the nails all the 
way in so that they may be pulled out later. 
A small spacer block, Figure 5, should be 
placed between the frame brace and the horse 
frame supports. This will permit the frame to 
stand perpendicular on the horse. Horizontal 
bracing keeps frames from shifting. See 
Figure 11. 

5. The Transom 

The transom is laid out on the transom 
stock according to the transom dimensions. 
Cut it oversize and trim to the proper bevel 
later. Notch the top-side transom frame pieces 
for the battens before attaching them to the 
transom with glue and No. 8 by 1-in. f.h. 
screws (Fig. 10). Attach the center piece in 
the same manner, draw the center line and 
place it on the horse. Attach it to the transom 
support with No. 8 by 1%-in. f.h. screws, or 
it may be held in position with two clamps, 
one at the top and the other at the bottom. 
6. Sheer Battens 

The sheer battens are made of % in. by 
1% in. by 12-ft. pine stock. Cut the front 
end to fit the angle of the stem. Drill and 
countersink the front ends for No. 8 by 
14%-in. f.h. screws and fasten the front end 
to the stem, clamping them in place one at 
a time, putting clamps at each frame but none 
at the transom. As soon as both battens are 
clamped in place, loosen them to relieve the 


strain in case the bending of the first batten 
might have distorted the structure a bit. Check 
the structure for accuracy, shift where neces- 
sary, and again tighten all clamps. Then put 
in the other screws. Hold the aft ends of 
the battens even with the top of the transom 
and mark them for the batten notch. This 
cut is tricky so cut it a bit oversize the first 
time for a check and then make the final cut. 
Drill the anchor holes for the No. 8 by 1% in. 
f.h. screws through the battens and into the 
frames. Then drill and countersink the batten 
pilot holes fer No. 8 f.h. screws and attach. 
7. Chine Battens 

Bevel the bottom of the chine battens and 
repeat the procedure just discussed for attach- 
ing the sheer battens. Figure 11 shows the 
frame structure ready for the siding. 
8. Siding 

Lay out the two side pieces on %-in. exterior 
plywood, Figure 12. Cut out oversize and 
clamp one side piece in position to the frame 
structure. Mark where the sheer and chine 
battens contact the side piece, trim the piece 
carefully leaving it about %-in. oversize all 
around. Cut the second piece exactly like the 
first, using it for a pattern. Apply glue to all 
contact surfaces and attach the side pieces in 
position with clamps. Loosen the clamps, if 
necessary, to shift either of the side pieces. 
Retighten the clamps and put in the screws 
3 in. c. to. c. The clamps may be removed 
as the screws are driven. 
9. Seat Risers or Seat Clamps 

The top of the seat risers should be beveled 
as shown in Figure 9. Locate the position of 
the riser at the stem, frame No. 3, and the 
transom frame. Shape a small support block 
as shown at A-A, Figure 2, and Sec. A-A. 


Attach it with 6d. finish nails and glue. Use 
a very thin batten about % in. by }% in. by 
about 11 ft., cutting it to fit the exact length 
of the seat clamp. From this batten mark 
the exact length of the top or bottom edge 
of the seat battens and mark the bevels for 
both ends. Cut somewhat long for the first 
try, then make the final cut. Attach the 
battens with No. 8 by 1%-in. f.k. screws at 
all frames including the transom. 

At this time plane off the siding at the 
bow even with the front face of the stem. 
10. Remove the Structure From the Horse 

Remove all fastenings which hold the struc- 
ture to the horse and lift it from the horse. 
Place it upside down on some sawhorses or 
boxes. With a plane clean off the surplus from 
the siding so the sides will be even with the 
chine battens and bottom frames. Cut off the 
bottom of the stem even with the sides and 
battens. Check the bottom of the whole struc- 
ture, including the bottom of the transom, and 
see that it is even all around for the bottom. 
11. The Bottom 

Place the bottom material on the structure 
and mark all around. Cut about % in. outside 
of the line. On the bottom piece lay out the 
surface which will contact the structure, in- 
cluding the stem, transom frame, bottom 
frames, siding and chine battens. Spread glue 
on all contact surfaces and place the bottom 
in position on the structure, tack in position 
and then fasten it in place with No. 7 by 1 in. 
f.h. screws, 3 in. c. to. c. Trim off the bottom 
piece all around and complete planing the 
siding at the stem so the stem face will be 
ready to attach to the outer stem. 

12. The Keel 
The keel is an oak strip 5% in. by 2 in. by 





Fig. 11. 


The framed boat. Fig. 17. 


The finished boat 
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11 ft. attached with No. 8 by 1%-in. f.h. 
screws, two at each frame, bow and transom. 
See Figures 2 and 9. 
13. Bow and Stern Knees 

Turn the boat right side up. Shape the bow 
and stern knees of 1-in. oak stock and fit them 
carefully, Figures 13 and 14. Attach each 
with 4 \%-in. carriage bolts — length to suit. 
Countersink the heads flush with the bottom 
of keel inner stem and transom. 
14. The Outer Stem 

Shape the outer stem of W. oak (Fig. 4 
and Sec. A-A, Fig. 4). Attach it to the boat 
with waterproof glue and 4 No. 10 by 2%-in. 
f.h. screws. Fair up the bottom of the stem 
and keel. Check the top of the stem, fair it 
with the siding if necessary. Trim off the top 
even with the sheer. The boat is now ready 
for the rub rail. 
15. Seats 

The seats are made of %-in. plywood stock. 
Cardboard patterns carefully fitted should be 
used to mark the seats accurately. Allow for 
bevel and cut out. Finish the edges carefully 
and paint or varnish the underside and edges 
with several coats before permanently attach- 
ing them to the seat risers with No. 7 by 
1%-in. f.h. screws. If the temporary cross 
braces interfere with the seat installation, they 
may be removed. 
16. Trimming the Sheer 

Cut off all frame tops and trim off the 
plywood siding even with the sheer battens. 
Figure 9. 
17. Breast Hook 

The breast hook, Figure 15, may be made 
of 1-in. oak or pine, as desired. Cut out and 
fit carefully. The aft edge should extend about 
\% in. above the sheer batten so it may be 
rounded off with the center higher after it 
has been permanently attached. Attach it with 
No. 8 by 2-in. f.h. screws. Bore a hole for 
the painter or bow line. 
18. Transom Knees 

Transom knees, Figure 16, may also be 
made of 1-in. oak or pine. Cut out and fit 
carefully. Attach them with No. 8 by 2-in. 
f.h. screws. 
19. The Rub Rail 

The rub rails should be made -of hardwood 
5g by 1%4-in. stock. White oak is good as it 
is hard and flexible. Round off the outside 
edges, Figure 9, and attach them to the boat 
with No. 8 by 1%-in. f.h. screws, 6 in. c. to c., 
alternately placed near the top and bottom 
edge. Cut off the ends even with the stem and 
transom and round them as shown in Figure 1. 
20. The Oarlock Block 

The oarlock block should be made of hard- 
wood such as white oak. Shape as shown in 
Figures 1, 2, and 9. Bore a through hole for 
the oarlock socket and attach each block to 
the boat with 2 % by 5-in. carriage bolts. 
21. Seat Braces 


Attach a small perpendicular brace under 
the center and aft seats to prevent excessive 
flexing, as shown in Figures 2 and 9. These 
braces are held in position by fastening them 
to lugs which are attached to the underside 
of the seats and the bottom of the boat. 
They are attached with No. 7 f.h. screws, 
lengths to suit. 

22. Floor Boards 

The floor should be made in two remov- 
able sections which meet on frame No. 3 
under the center seat. Slats % by 4 in. with 
the length cut to suit, are spaced as desired 
and fastened to two cross members to each 
section with No. 7 by 1 in. f.h. screws. This 
completes the floor. See Figure 1, Section 
B-B, and Figure 2. 

23. Stem Band ‘ 

The stem band may be a piece of brass 
or galvanized iron % by % by 24 in. Drill 
and countersink holes for 6 No. 7 by %-in. 
f.h. screws. This band should be attached 
after all finishing coats have been put on. 
24. Finish 

Check the hull carefully for any unfinished 
work. All edges should be well sanded to 
make a smooth, even surface. The boat may 
be finished natural or it may be given some 
desired color. In either case put on a seal 
coat, after which apply coats of marine var- 
nish. Attach the stem band and the boat is 
ready for use. 


TWO WOOD FLOWER 
BASKETS 
DICK HUTCHINSON 
San Gabriel, Calif. 

The two flower baskets will be appreciated 
by anyone who likes flowers. One, or both 
pieces can be made in a very short time 
as there is a minimum of hand work. 

If carefully constructed they are suitable 
for hanging inside, or they may be just nailed 
together for hanging outside. 

In going over a pile of gumwood we find 
extreme contrast in nearly every board. The 
body wood is white, while the heart is red, 





The assembled side wall flower 
holder. Note black asphaltum 
inside finish 
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or dark brown in color. This was taken into 
consideration in selecting the %-in. gum 
used to produce the interesting striped effect 
so necessary to make a thing of this kind 
attractive. 

The end pieces for the two baskets shown 
are cut from %-in. white pine. They are cut 
out on the band saw, and are sanded smooth. 
The back panel for the side wall basket is of 
*%-in. red gumwood. 





The hanging flower basket. Note 
contrasting woods 


Cut the necessary strips for the slats for 
one or both of the baskets. Sand smooth and 
break the corners. True up the edges and 
assemble with resinous glue and brads. Al- 
ternate the red and white slats as illustrated. 

Give all outside, or exposed surfaces two 
coats of white shellac, and to waterproof, 
give the inside of each basket two coats of 
black asphaltum varnish. 

Set four screw eyes in the ends of the 
hanging basket and hang as desired, with brass 
or copper chain. Fill with rich soil and plant 
ivy or anything else in it. 

The chain used, and shown in the photo- 
graph, was handmade by winding heavy copper 
wire around an oval rod, then cutting the links 
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SCREW EYE - HANG WITH CHAINS 

















HANGING FLOWER POCKET 








apart and assembling into this very attrac- 
tive chain. 


TV SNACK TABLE 
BEN HUNT 
Hales Corners, Wis. 

The delicate mahogany or walnut cocktail 
and coffee tables most of us have in our 
homes do not seem to adapt themselves to 
the everyday wear and tear demanded of a 
TV snack table. They have no place for 
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Details of snack table 
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pipes and tobacco, no place for napkins or 
the dailysor weekly schedule, and the pad 
and pencil. ; 

All these things have been incorporated in 
the table shown in this article, which was 
made to fit around an old pine plank that had 
seemingly served its purpose in another 
capacity. A one-inch top would serve equally 
well and while the table shown was made 
entirely of pine, any available wood would 
do. Discounting the little dado and grooving 


work on the two drawers, the entire bench 
can be made with hand tools if necessary. . 

After a good sanding and breaking down 
of the edges and corners to give it a used 
look, the entire table was given a coat of 
light oak stain, a coat of shellac, cut 50 per 
cent with alcohol, a coat of outside spar var- 
nish, and then a coat of flat varnish. Between 
coats it was rubbed down with fine steel wool. 
Lastly, the top was given several coats of 
a good furniture wax. 


CANASTA BOX 


GEORGE N. DUERKSEN 
Teacher of Drafting 
East High School 
Wichita, Kans. 

The canasta box that is described in this 
article is almost wholly a student design. 
Quite often the woodworking instructor has a 
beautifully grained piece of wood tucked 
away for some small project. This box takes 
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care of that favorite piece as it can be used 
for the lid. Aside from being a project that 
is very useful, it can be made cheaply. Scraps 
can be utilized and it involves many difficult 
cuts and matching of joints that test the 
woodworker’s skill. The handle on the lid may 
be omitted which seems to add rather than 
detract from the appearance as a whole. A 
valuable addition would be to attach four 
¥Y%-in. diameter rubber domes of silence under 
the base. This prevents scarring the table top 
and will insure keeping the base more rigidly 
in its place. All parts are glued and bradded 
to the base as are the parts that form the 
rim of the lid. The chamfer of the lid is 
definitely the final cut. The groove at F serves 
as a pencil receptacle. 

By examining the accompanying picture one 
can best see the position of the two stacks of 
cards especially the discard pile. It will be 
noted how the widest gap accommodates the 
freeze cards. 

Articles such as this one are the outgrowth 
of an assignment in project design. A similar 
result is obtained by calling for a design of a 
useful plastic or metal article for the home. 
Naturally the instructor should introduce the 
endeavor with suggestions and possibilities 
thereby guiding student thought. 


PIPE RACK AND TOBACCO 
HOLDER 
ROLAND A. HOEHN, JR. 
East St, Louis, Ill. 
For father, uncle, or older brother, or 
any fellow interested in pipes and dogs, this 


project makes a worth-while gift. The dog’s 
name above the door may be changed as well 
as the materials used in the project. This 
project is quite colorful as well as being useful, 
and its production involves many of the com- 
mon tool operations. 


Suggested Plan of Procedure and 
Materials 
House 
1. Select a suitable piece of poplar % by 
4 by 9 in., and cut out the front and back of 





the house as per drawing. Cut the sides from 
two pieces, each being %4 by 3% by 3% in. 
" 2. Assemble house with 1-in. brads and 
glue. 

3. Line house with thin gauge aluminum. 
Roof 

1. Select a piece of basswood and make 
two pieces 4 by 2% by 4% in., and glue 
together. Make sure that they fit the shape 
of the top of the house. 

2. Cut chimney from soft white pine as 


Pipe rack and tobacco holder 
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per working drawing, and fasten to top of 
roof with No. 3 by ™%-in. f.h. screws. 

3. Fasten two ™%-in. guides as per working 
drawing, to underside of roof and line roof 
with thin gauge aluminum. 

4. Glue a 2%-in. dia. sponge-rubber powder 
puff to underside of roof. Sponge retains 
moisture for humidor. 

Fence 

1. Select a piece of Douglas fir plywood 
% by 5% by 5% in., and mark off fence 
posts down to 3%4 in. from bottom edge. 

2. Jig-saw individual posts leaving com- 
plete fence intact. 

3. Fasten rails (plywood) to fence posts 
with ™%-in. nails as per working drawing. 

4. Add pipe-stem rack to back side near 
top of fence. 

5. Apply light oak oil stain and allow to dry. 
Base 

1. Select a piece of knot-free soft white 
sugar pine 1 by 63% by 9 in. 

2. Locate pipe bowl wells and gouge out 
same with half-round carving tool. 

3. Trim a %-in. radius on all four corners 
of base and smooth entire base with Nos. 1, 
4, and 0 flint paper. 

Dog 

1. Select a piece of soft white sugar pine 
1 by 2 by 2 in., and transfer side view of 
dog to it. 

2. Jig-saw side view and mark off a top 
view. 

3. Carve the top view with a pocketknife. 

4. Round all corners, shape to best of your 
ability, and sand thoroughly. 

5. Shellac dog, then apply enamel. 

6. Use large headed white pins for eyes — 


small dot of black enamel for pupil of eye. 

7. Do not fasten dog to house with nail 
and glue until house is entirely finished. 
Assemble 

1. Fasten house to base with four deeply 
countersunk No. 8-by 114-in. f.h. wood screws. 

2. Fasten fence to house with glue and 
%-in. brads. 

3. Cut name of dog (block style letters) 
out of %e-in. plywood and enamel bright red. 
Outline letters with black enamel. 

4. Do not glue letters to house until house 
is entirely finished. 

Finish 

1. Give entire project two coats of shellac, 
cut % alcohol, and sand No. 2/0 between 
each coat. 

2. Pour yellow enamel into pan and allow 
it to get slightly thick. Apply this enamel 
to house. 

3. Using same enamel technique, enamel 
roof green, chimney red, and doorway black. 

4. Fasten letters and dog to house. 

5. Wax entire project and rub to smooth 
luster. 


INDIAN SILVERSMITHING 
BEN HUNT 
Hales Corners, Wis. 

Ladies’ Watch Bands and Bracelets 

On pages 331-333 of the October, 1950, 
issue of this magazine is an article which 
explains how to make a man’s wrist watch 
band. This wrist watch band aroused so much 
enthusiasm that it was decided to design a 
similar one for a lady’s watch. The man’s 
watch was of stainless steel which matched 


quite well with the silver of the watch. The 
lady’s watch for which the band was designed 
was made of platinum, and it also matched 
up with the silver. Do not try to make a 
silver band for a gold watch. It just doesn’t 
look right. The band shown in this article was 
made of two half round wires with ends of 
16-ga. silver. A base plate of 16-ga. silver was 
used onto which the brackets were soldered. 
In this case, there were no pin bars, so the 
brackets of 24-ga. silver were simply bent 
around the stationary bar. There are two 
designs offered. The one having four oblong 
deep rich blue turquoise gems, which in this 
case were cut from one piece of stone. The 
other design shows a wire ornament. 

The designs for the bracelets were adapted 





Ladies’ watch bands and bracelets 
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Gear and battery cable puller submitted by G. Barich, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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from:an old bracelet shown in a booklet on 
Indian Silverwork of the South West, pub- 
lished by the Laboratory of Anthropology, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

The Navahos made this type of bracelet of 
heavy silver hammered out of an ingot. The 
one shown in this article was made of 14-ga. 
silver. 

Start by lining the edges and the outline 
of the bump up, first with a rather fine liner 
and then with a heavier one. Then round up 


the inside edge of the bump up as shown in 
the central drawing at No. 3. These round- 
ing-up marks show clearly on many old pieces 
of similar design. It saves a lot of filing later 
on. Next stamp around the portion that has 
been bumped up. Then turn the blank over 
and bump it up with dapping die stamps, 
made of ball bearings soldered to drill rod. 
Use the larger one to bump up the central 
part and the smaller one for the ends. When 
bumped up sufficiently bend the band slightly 


and finish up with a file and an emery stick, 
such as was described on page 293 of the 
September, 1951, isue. Then solder the bezel, 
bend the band, set the stone, and polish. Two 
designs are shown. 


GRINDING AND SHARPENING 
WOOD-TURNING TOOLS 


E. D. MEYER 
Associate Professor 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Ore. 

The number and variety of turning tools 
in a set may vary greatly. The sizes will be 
governed by the judgment and skill of the 
workman and the type of turning to be done 
with them. Certain tools are essential in each 
set but variations in their size will have little 
effect on their maintenance. The following 
list comprises the tools most frequently used: 
gouges, skews, round-nosed and straight-edged 
scrapers, diamond or spear pointed scraper, 
parting or cutoff tool, and probably the right 
and left skewed scrapers. Turning tools are 
usually neglected and subjected to hard use; 
consequently they are in need of frequent 
sharpening. 

The Gouge 

The gouge is the first cutting tool to be 
used and is probably the most difficult to 
grind and sharpen. If it were used entirely 
for rough turning the shape of its cutting edge 
would not be too important, but as it is also 
used for turning coves and curves, it must be 
properly fashioned, as shown in sketches. 

The problem in the maintenance of turning 
gouges is to grind and sharpen them properly. 
Turning gouges are ground with the bevel on 
the outside in much the same manner as 
straight chisels and plane bits are ground. A 
little practice will be necessary before a uni- 
form bevel can be ground. Extreme care 
should be used to avoid overheating and 
damage to the cutting edge. 
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GOUGES 








Fig. 1 


Grind the bevel at approximately 25 deg., 
and hollow grind it to reduce the amount of 
whetting necessary. There should be no abrupt 
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Fig. 2. Whetting the gouge 


ending of the bevel at the edges (see points 
marked X in Figure 1), and no mass of metal 
left there. The bevel continues in a curve to 
match the cutting edge. When a gouge is used 
to form coves, too much metal at the edges 
would be a hindrance. 

Whetting or sharpening the cutting edge of 
a gouge requires painstaking effort. A rounded 
edge slip stone should be used. A fine car- 
borundum or India slip stone will produce 
edges keen enough for turning gouges. The 
manner of whetting the edge is as important 
as the oilstone with which it is done. Improper 
whetting can quickly nullify good grinding. 

Hold the gouge on the slip stone as shown 
in Figure 2, with the cutting edge visible at 
all times. If the gouge is held at an angle 
of about 60 deg., close to the chest, and the 
slip stone held in the other hand, many of 
the difficulties of honing can be easily over- 
come. Hone the heel of the grind or bevel 
by keeping the hone in constant contact with 
it. With each stroke or two of the hone bring 
it in contact with the cutting edge while still 





Fig. 3. Removing the wire edge 


maintaining pressure at the heel of the bevel. 
This whetting will form a wire edge along 
the cutting edge on the inside of the gouge. 
Reverse the gouge and hold the entire length 
of the slip stone against its concave surface, 
as shown in Figure 3, and hone carefully. 
Much harm can be done if the hone is not 
held flat against the concave surface during 
this process. It is very important that no 
bevel be formed near the cutting edge on the 
inner surface of the gouge. Continue to hone 
the bevel and the inner surface of the gouge 
until the wire edge is removed and a sharp 
edge obtained. 


Skews (Turning Chisels) 

After the gouge has made the wood round, 
the skew or turning chisel is used to smooth 
the surface and to cut a great variety of 
shapes. Skillful use of the skews requires 
considerable practice. Many of the difficulties 
encountered with them are due to improper 
sharpening. 

















As the name implies, the cutting edge is 
not square with the sides but askew at an 
angle of 70 to 80 deg. It is ground from both 
broad sides with two equal bevels and their 
included angle should be 25 to 30 deg. Hollow 
grind the bevels as shown in Figure 4, and 
whet them with care in the same manner as 
a plane bit or bench chisel is sharpened. One 
of the most common causes of mishaps with 
the skew is the careless honing with a slip 
stone. Without due care the chisel near the 
cutting edge becomes rounded and thick which 
in turn causes the operator to raise the handle 
of the skew in an effort to make it cut and 
the result is often a run, a difficulty very well 
known to wood turners. Proper grinding and 
whetting as shown in Figure 4 will assure 
a tool which in the hands of a competent 
workman will cut as it should. 

The skew is sometimes incorrectly used as 
a scraper but does not serve well in that 
capacity; if a scraper is necessary, have one 
at hand and use it for scraping. 


Scraping Tools 
The scraping tools shown in Figure 5 are 
very important particularly when turning on 


on a 


- | You i} 
“FOr aj “FO 
SQUARE NOSE ROUND NOSE 
Fig. 5 


faceplates. Their shapes and sizes are governed 
by the work to be done with them and the 
workman should not hesitate to change the 
shape of the cutting edge to suit the job. 
Straight scrapers are ground and sharpened 
in the same manner as the bench chisels with 
the difference that the angle is about 30 deg. 
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The diamond or spear-pointed scraper is one 
of the most useful scraping tools. Some wood 
turners prefer a right and a left skew in place 
of the diamond-point scraper. The right and 
left skews should not be confused with the 
skews discussed above. The diamond point 
and the skew scrapers, in contrast to the skews 
mentioned above, are ground with one bevel 
only and the angle is 30 to 40 deg. The shape 
of the diamond point should be as shown in 
Figure 6. Note that the angle at the point is 
less than 90 deg., so that it can be used with- 
out difficulty in faceplate turning and wherever 
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an obtuse angle would be objectionable. The 
two sides of the point need not be of equal 
length. 

Round-nosed scrapers are ground to any 
curve or shape demanded by the job at hand; 
at times a blunt curve is needed and at others 
a small radius must be used. Grind the curve 
at about 30 deg., similar to the angle of the 
other scraping tools. Because its cutting edge 
is curved, it should be sharpened with a slip 
stone and not on a large flat oilstone. 

The cutoff, parting, or sizing tool is ground 
and whetted from its two narrow edges. The 
included angle at the point is 45 deg., and the 
two sides of the angle should be of equal 
length. Grind them hollow to gain that ad- 
vantage when sharpening the tools and hone 
them on a bench oilstone. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S 
TIMESAVER DEVICE— THE 
PI STACKER* 


SAMUEL E. RUSSELL 
Printing Instructor 
Mechanic Arts Division 
Florida A. and M. College 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


To a linotype operator setting fast composi- 
tion, the pi stacker serves as a real timesaver. 
It reduces the distance traveled by the hand 
in removing matrices from the assembling 
elevator to a convenient place nearby. The 
distance saved is approximately 10 in. More- 
over, it eleminates the necessity of assembling 
scattered matrices by hand in order to run 
them back into the magazine. 

The factor that qualifies the pi stacker as 


*PI’ STACKER 





Pi stacker attached in place 


gauge metal. If heavy gauge metal is used, one 
should use the 7-in. composing stick as a 
pattern. The angle at which the device is 
attached to the machine will be determined 
by the model of the linotype and auxiliary 
attachments. The pi stacker is easily attached 
as follows: Remove the upper of the two 
bolts immediately beneath the short auxiliary 
rail lever (in the assembly elevator); place 
this bolt through the hole in the pi stacker 
and fasten to the machine by screwing the 
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t 33 


Layout for “Pi” stacker 


a metal shop project is that unless all the 
linotypes are exactly the same models, an 
individual pi stacker will have to be made 
for each machine. The one shown in the 
drawing is for the model 14. 

Such an attachment may be made from a 
discarded composing stick or from heavy 





* Idea obtained from C. Cedric Givens, Tampa Bulletin. 


bolt into its original position. Raise the as- 
sembly elevator several times to see that 
everything clears the device; also, be sure 
that space bands in the assembly elevator 
clear the device too. 

This idea is not presented as an improve- 
ment of the linotype machine, but merely 
as a helpful gadget. 


MORTISE GAUGE 


PERCY W. BLANDFORD 
Gibbons Secondary School 
Willesden, Middlesex, England 


This mortise gauge has proved to be popu- 
lar with boys who have spent about a year 
in the woodwork shop. The wedge action for 
locking the sliding parts is unusual in modern 
tools, but it is effective and simple to make. 

Any close-grained hardwood can be used. 
The two sliding parts should have a }%-in. 
square section when put together. The block 
for the backpiece is best joined to it with 
synthetic resin glue. The two marking pins are 
ordinary nails, driven in and cut off to leave 
about % in. projecting. This projection is 
then filed to a round or chisel-shaped point. To 
avoid risk of splitting, holes should be drilled 
for the nails and the nails driven before the 
wood is trimmed to length. The nails should 
be a little less than % in. from the meeting 
edges of the wood, so that %-in. mortises can 
be gauged. 

The block is shown as a square, but it 
could be made D shape or oval. Mark out 
the central square on the block on both sides, 
and remove most of the waste by drilling, 
then trim to an easy fit on the sliding parts 
by chiseling. Cut the wedge slots so that 
they bear centrally on the parts they lock. 

Make the wedges by first planing a strip of 
the right thickness, then obtain the correct 
bevel by marking out the center of a wedge 
first (see wedge drawing). Extend this bevel 
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cylindrical paper container cut off to the of 
desired height and dressed up with the aid lo’ 
3. of paint and cord. R 
~, Reha oe Construction is extremely simple, only a a 
‘Ty —_ few basic tools are necessary, yet upon com- in 
ik 1 nie “o ~ pletion the project resembles a professional en 
4 L ry piece of work. th 
a en eo 1. To construct the project, secure a used fu 
- =~; i> eo g 3 cylindrical paper container, approximately 20 
w= in. in diameter and with a metal cover, if lo 
| >! | ee 3. possible. ca 
4 2. Cut the container off at approximately on 
18 in. from the top. To give the open end wi 
the most rigidity possible, it is wise to retain ur 


the top end with the metal bead as the top 
end of ‘the toy chest. 















































3. Out of a piece of %-in. or 5-in. plywood. 
or l-in. board edge glued together, cut out a re 
bottom which will fit tightly into the drum m 
and which will allow the paper board sides a 
to be nailed to the bottom. th 
4. To protect the paper board from becom- co 
ing damaged at the outside bottom of the pl 
drum, fasten a band of metal linoleum seam m 
binding around the base of the drum. dr 
5. To locate holes for anchoring the leather pi 
loops which hold the cord, divide the top 
t necn—( a5) outside edge of the drum into 11 or 12 sec- ba 
it 33 tions and mark with a pencil. Do the same th 
5 = with the bottom outside edge of the drum, 
MORTISE GAUGE e 4 having the bottom marks fall between and Wi 
3 exactly in the center of the marks at the top. m 
On these marks and two inches from the top tic 
| ico edge, as well as two inches from the bottom st 
A] 2 WIDE edge, drill holes of ‘46 in. in diameter. in 
= 6. Paint the drum both inside and out with 
1a IO a color such as red, green, or blue. Paint a ca 
LW 5 a. white band 2% in. wide both on the top as on 
om 2] ee well as on the bottom of the drum. ju 
7. To make the leather loops, which hold di. 
the cord, obtain some scrap leather such as 
Details of mortise gauge is found in purses or old shoes. Cut strips th 


about % in. each end and shape as shown. 

Hand pressure will usually be sufficient to 
lock the wedges, but a light hammer blow 
may sometimes be needed. If another point 
is driven into the other side of the back 
sliding piece, the gauge can be turned over 
and used for marking single lines. 


A NOVEL TOY CHEST 
HOWARD J. MEYER 


Industrial Arts Faculty 
State University of New York 
Lockport, N. Y. 


How about a novel but useful project that 
can be made from both discarded and new 
materials encompassing a variety of material 
areas. 

This child’s toy chest made to resemble 
a drum can be constructed from a discarded Simulated drum toy chest 
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of ieather % to 1 in. wide and 2% to 2} in. 
long, depending on the diameter of cord used. 
Round the ends of each strip and punch a 
%4¢-in. hole in each end of the strip. These 
individual pieces of leather should be folded 
end to end and then fastened to the sides of 
the drum with “6 by %-in. r.h. stove bolts, 
furnished with nuts and washers. 

8. Thread the cotton cording through these 
loops and sew the ends together. This cording 
can be *% or % in. in diameter and, if used 
on a 20-in. diameter drum, about 6 yards 
will be necessary. If white cotton cording is 
unobtainable, then sash cord could be used. 


Making the Cover 


1. If the original metal cover is to be used, 
reinforcing will be necessary to provide maxi- 
mum rigidity. This can be done by cutting 
a circular portion of plywood % to 3 in. in 
thickness with a diameter large enough to 
cover the flat inner portion of the cover. This 
plywood can be fastened to the cover by 
means of No. 4 by % in. r.h. wood screws 
driven through the metal cover into the 
plywood. 

2. Paint the cover the same color as the 
banding on the side of the drum. Preferably 
this should be white. 

3. In making the drumstick handles, it is 
wise to turn the drumsticks on the lathe, 
making them a larger diameter than regula- 
tion size for drumsticks to provide greater 
strength and also to make the sticks look more 
in proportion to the drum. 

The size sticks turned in this particular 
case are 15 in. in length, 16 in. in diameter 
on the straight end, tapering down to %e in. 
just before the knob, with the knob 3% in. in 
diameter at the largest point and 1% in. long. 

Sticks should be crossed about 3% in. from 
the end of the straight portion with the lower 


stick notched out to a depth of about % in. 
to receive the upper stick. 

A %-in. dowel, about *4 in. in length and 
cut on a slight angle. should be fashioned as 
a form of jack to elevate the crossed portion 
of the sticks above the drum cover. 

This piece of dowel is mounted directly 
under the cross, and the sticks positioned on 
the cover of the drum. When everything is 
positioned properly. then drill a *6-in. hole 
directly through the cross, the dowel and the 
cover. A “46 in. by 3-in. r.h. stove bolt should 
then be put through the hole and tightened 
in position. 

The position of the knob end of the sticks 
should then be noted and a \-in. hole should 
be drilled through the drum top directly 
under the center of the knobs. The knob 
ends of the drumsticks are then fastened into 
place with No. 4 by ‘4-in. f.h. wood screws 
started through the underside of the cover 
and screwed into the knob end of the sticks. 

The sticks can be finished in natural merely 
by applying a clear brushing lacquer or white 
shellac. 

BILL OF MATERIAL 


Base 

1. One used cylindrical paper container, com- 
plete with cover. 

2. 1 piece 54 or *4-in. plywood, approximately 
20 in. in diameter for the bottom. 

3. 6-ft. metal linoleum seam binding to rein- 
force bottom paperboard edge of drum. 

4. Approximately 22 pieces leather, 1 in. wide 
and 2% or 2% in. long. 

5. 22 r.h. stove bolts size *4g¢ by % in. com- 
plete with washers. 

6. 6 to 7 yards of * or 14-in. diameter cotton 
cording (sash cord could also be used). 
Cover 

1. 1 piece 44 in. or *%-in. plywood, approxi- 
mately 18 in. in diameter to reinforce cover. 

2. 20 r.h. wood screws No. 4 by %¢ in. 

3. 2 pieces of doweling, 74 in. in diameter and 
16 in. long. Maple or birch for drumsticks. 

4. 1 piece of doweling, *4 in. diameter and 
*4 in. high for jack under drumsticks. 

5. 1 stove bolt, “4¢-in. diameter and 3% in. 


long to fasten the crossed drumsticks to cover. 

6. 2 flathead wood screws, No. 4 by % in. 
to fasten knob end of drumsticks to cover. 
Finishing Materials 

1. Paint (2 colors). 

2. Lacquer or white shellac. 


STEEL HACK SAW 
LELAND G. STROMBOM 
Sycamore Community High School 
Sycamore, Ill. 


The hack saw, illustrated and described 
here, was designed in our drafting department. 
It was then turned over to the gas welding 
area in our general metals class. We completed 
two saws with different type handles and feel 
that the steel handle is more practical. Twenty 
boys have completed saws of this type in our 
shop. We know that this project has a definite 
place in a metal shop for the following 
reasons: 

1. It involves several bench metal opera- 
tions such as filing, sawing, bending, and 
grinding. 

2. It offers fine opportunities for welding 
and heating. There are six different welds on 
the frame that present the student with a 
little variety in the type of welding required. 

3. This project is inexpensive: all of the 
materials can be secured in the local junk 
yard. This places it within the financial reach 
of all students. 

4. In addition it has utility and is a very 
useful tool in the home workshop. 

5. It fits into a gas welding course of study 
very well. There is a dearth of good useful 
projects in this area. 

6. This hack saw frame is very durably 
constructed and will give good service. 

Students respond very enthusiastically to 
this project and we hope that other metal 
classes will enjoy the same enthusiasm. 
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Details of steel hack saw 
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End table design submitted by John R. Walker, Bel Air, Md. 





CAP STRIP ON ALL EDGES 


USE ANY Sort THICK HARD WOOD. 


FINISH AS DESIRED. 
AN EASY LIMED-OAK FINISH CAN 
BE APPLIED BY RUBBING WHITE LEAD 
INTO THE PORES OF THE WOOD. : 
TRY IT ON A PIECE OF SCRAP TO.» o 
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End table design submitted by John R. Walker, Bel Air, Md. 
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Visual Aid Help 


For All Teachers... 


Through this Index, thousands 
of Educational Films are 
available to make your 
teaching job easier. 


Good movies—silent or sound, color or black-and-white—are a big 
help in raising the level of “take home” knowledge... whether for 
children or adults. The impact of dramatic movies eases your teaching 
burden, too... helps you to spark classroom work with penetrating 
results. 

Hundreds of sources of educational films have been catalogued for 
you in the “Index to Selected Film Lists” prepared by the Educational 
Film Library Association. Subjects cover all phases of child and adult 
education ... in all fields of art, science, business, and social relations. 
Most of these are available without cost. 

You’re certain to find this film index helpful and it’s yours for the 
asking. Simply sign and mail the coupon below. 


MOTION PICTURES... teach, train, entertain 
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Show Your Movies with the 16mm. 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 


Movies are screened with unusual brilliance 
with the 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projector. A superb sound system gives un- 
equalled reproduction from sound movies. Mi- 
crophone attachment permits voice or music 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 193 | 


Please send me a copy of [) “Index to Selected Film Lists"; 
0 “Kedascope Pageant Sound Projector.” 

















with silent movies. Portable (only 33 Ibs.), easy NAME_ 
to thread, and lubricated for life, it lists at 

$400, complete with speaker. Ask your Kodak ADDRESS 
Audio-Visual dealer to see the Pageant dem- 

onstration film, or send the coupon for a free 

booklet. CITY. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


coor ere are eee 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 





(Continued from page 128) 


Paint Industry Magazine, The 
711 Weightman Building 
1524 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
The New Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Catechism: Complete, $1 
Why Paint Peels, 50¢ 
Painting and Decorating Contractors of 
America 
12 South 12th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Painting and Decorating Craftsman’s 
Manual and Textbook, $2 


Pequot Mills 
Empire State Building 
New York, N. Y. 

The Pequot Story 

Selection and Care of Sheets 
Philadelphia Quartz Company, The 
Public Ledger Building 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Liquid Glass and Solid Solutions 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Color Dynamics, the Scientific Utiliza- 
tion of the Energy in Color 
The Romance of Glass 
50,000 Years of Protection and Dec- 
oration 


Plumbing and Heating Industries 
Bureau 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, IIL 
Baseboard Heating, 10¢ 
Choosing a Heating Plant Wisely, 5¢ 
Modern Bathroom Plans, 10¢ 
What You Should Know 
Plumbing, 5¢ 


About 


Porcelain Enamel Institute, Inc. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Architectural Porcelain Enamel 


Portland Cement Association 
33 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
Building Better 
Concrete 
Concrete Mas@iry Farm Homes 
Reinforced Concrete Houses 
Suggested Designs for Small Firesafe 
Concrete Houses 
Why People Like Concrete Houses 
Concrete Improvmeents Around the 
Home 
Suggested Specifications for Applica- 
tion of Portland Cement Paint on 
Exposed Cement Masonry 
Concrete Masonry Chimney Construc- 
tion 
Suggested Specifications for Concrete 
Masonry Chimneys and Fireplaces 
(P-160K) 
Building with Concrete Masonry 
Dimension Tables for Concrete 
Masonry Walls 
Other Publications on Concrete Con- 
struction on Request 
Build Your Home Garage with Con- 
crete Masonry 
Facts About Concrete Masonry 
Building with Concrete Masonry 
Concrete Basements for Homes 
Recommended Practice for Building 
Waterproof Basements of Concrete 
Reinforced Concrete Houses 
Suggested Specifications for Cast-In- 
Place Concrete Basement Walls 
and Footings 
Suggested Specifications for Concrete 
Stairs and Steps 


Farm Homes with 


Ground (No. 


Concrete Floors on 
CP 25) 
How to Design and Build Precast 


Joist Concrete Floors 
Suggested Specifications for Applying 


Finishes and Céverings on Concrete 
Residence Floors 

Suggested Specifications for Cast-In- 
Place Concrete Floors 

Suggested Specifications for Concrete 
Walks, Driveways, Aprons, Ter- 
races, Porch Floors (P-160N) 

Suggested Specifications for Precast 
Joist Concrete Floors with Cast-In- 
Place Concrete Slab 

Plasterer’s Manual 

Suggested Specifications for Interior 
Wall and Ceiling Finishes 

Suggested Specifications for Portland 
Cement Stucco on Concrete Ma- 
sonry Walls 


Porter Chemical Company, The 
Pennsylvania & Prospect Avenue 
Hagerstown, Md. 
The Wonders of Chemistry 
Proctor and Gamble 
Home Economics Department 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Thru the Looking 
Grooming 
The Story of Soap 
Pyrene Mfg. Company 
560 Belmont Avenue 
Newark 8, N. J. 
What You Should Know About Fire 
Extinguishers 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Manhattan Rubber Division 
Passaic, N. J. 
Oil Loading Hose 
A New Manhattan Hose Development 
Manhattan “‘Ray-Man” Rotary Hose 
Conveyor and Elevator Belts 
Manhattan Rubber Products for In- 
dustry 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
5510 White Building 
Seattle, Wash. 
Blueprints — Red Cedar Shingle Ap- 
plication 
Certigrade 
Shingles 


Glass to Good 


Handbook of Red Cedar 


Roofs and Exterior Walls of Red 
Cedar Shingles 

Homes of Beauty Booklet, 10¢ 
Resistofiex Corporation 
Belleville 9, N. J. 

Resistoflex 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Approved Maintenance 

Rubber Floors 
Schroeder & Tremayne, Inc. 
1711 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Why John Bull & Eiffel Heavy-Duty 
Imported ‘Chamois Last Longer, 
Work Better 

The Story of Sponges and the Story 
of Chamois 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Consumer Education Division 
925 South Homan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hosiery 

Shoes 

Children’s Clothing 

Bedding 

Small Homes Council 
Mumford House 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IIL 

Concrete Floors for Basementless 
Houses (Circular F4.3), 10¢ 

Interior Design (Circular H1.0), 10¢ 

Financing the Home (Circular A1.3), 


Methods for 


10¢ 
Hardware for the Home (Circular 
F15.0), 10¢ 


Plumbing (Circular G5.0), 10¢ 
Insulation in the Home (Circular 
F6.0), 10¢ 
Cabinet Space for the Kitchen (Cir- 
cular C5.31), 10¢ 
Handbook of Kitchen Design, $2 
Kitchen Planning Standards 
eular C5.32), 10¢ 
(Continued on page 20A) 
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SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8074-D 28th Avenue e 








Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Your Guide 


to better training tools 


A great many schoolmen have learned that this 104-page 
Snap-on catalog is a welcome, reliable guide. The 4,000 
Snap-on hand and bench tools, pictured or described, 
ideally fulfill the all-essential requisites of automotive and 
aviation school shop equipment. 


They are the very tools preferred by tens of thousands 
of professional mechanics—tools these men buy to help 
them earn their livings. You'll agree that tools chosen by 
a group so critical must be extremely well designed, ex- 
cellently made, sturdy and durable. 

Every dollar of your shop budget invested in Snap-on 


tools is prudently placed, for the greatest good of the 
students and the longest stretch of the school’s funds. 


Catalog Free to school officials and shop instructors. 
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WHAT ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT 
THINGS ABOUT A SAW? 


Capacity, durability and precision, we believe you will agree. That's 
why extra capacity, unusual sturdiness and real precision have been 
built into the 


BOICE-CRANE 
10” 
TILTING-ARBOR SAW 
Square off work up to 13 inches 
wide in front of the blade without 


costly front extensions, necessary 
with other saws, and which still 





leave you with a light weight, in- 
accurate machine. 

Precision is MACHINED into every part. Important parts, such as 
the ripping gauge, aren't stamped out, pressed out, or die cast, but 
MACHINED FOR ACCURACY. The 28”’ cast iron rip fence is precision 
ground both sides. Large trunnions assure super-occurate saw blade 





lig t. Gauges are accurate, easy to read. 

The 3/4” arbor is the largest, and the bearings the heaviest of any 
10” saw. Heavy overloads handled with ease. 

The only 10’’ saw which can be driven by low cost standard motors 





or lineshaft by using our exclusive Rolling Drive Pulley. The motor is 
entirely separate from machine and away from dust, keeping vibration 
from the arbor, eliminating needless wear on trunnions and slide ways. 
It stays accurately locked in any position. Powerful V-belt drive trans- 
mits up to TWO H.P. 

Fence aligned as it micro-sets, increasing safety by making if un- 
necessary to reach over the blade to set or adjust. Secure, accurate 





alignment on first lock-up. One-knob, lightning fast, aut tic control 
of both front and rear locks. Conveniently grouped controls for quick, 
accurate tilting, raising and lowering of saw blade. Positive locks. 
Fine miter-gauge, with patented plunger setting and ad- 
justable stops for 45° and 90°. Ribbed steel splitter pre- 
vents binding. Anti-kickback feature. Approved safety 
guard hood shields entire saw biade, tilts with blade. 
Large dust chute encloses lower portion of blade, dis- 
charges saw dust away from motor. Table: 20’’ x 27’’. 
Saw Blades: 10’’ dia. max.—Dado Heads 6"’ dia. x 
1-1/16” wide. Depth of cut: Saw Vertical 3'’; Saw 
Tilted: 2-1/8"’. 
Bench or floor models. 























AVAILABLE NOW 
through industrial supply distributors in most cities. 





| Ne long waits for delivery. 3 
High quality, low cost tools for cutting, shaping, drilling and finishing 


COMPANY 
OICE-CRANE COMPAR © 


— ~— Saw; ( ) Tilting-Arbor Saw; 
Please send free literature on ( wi 
( ) Saw-Jointer; ( ) Jig Sew. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 





(Continued from page 18A) 
Planning the Kitchen (Circular C5.3), 
10¢ 
Construction Methods (Circular E2.1), 


10¢ 

Chimneys and Fireplaces (Circular 
F7.0), 10¢ 

Planning for Electricity in the Home 
(Circular G4.0), 10¢ 

Fuels and Burners (Circular G3.5), 


10¢ 
Heating the Home (Circular G3.1), 
10¢ 


Homes Planned for Coal or Coke 
(Circular G3.61), 10¢ 

Moisture Condensation 
F6.2), 10¢ 

Storm Sash (Circular F11.2), 10¢ 

Septic Tank Systems (Circular G5.5), 
10¢ 

A Basic Farmhouse Plan (Circular 
C7.2), 10¢ 

Business Dealings with the Architect 
and the Contractor (Circular A2.0), 
10¢ 

Contemporary Houses Developed from 
Room Units (Technical Series 
C2.2R), $1 

Designing the Home (Circular C2.1), 
1 


(Circular 


0¢ 
Fundamentals of Land Design (Cir- 
cular B3.0), 10¢ 
Selecting a Livable 
(Circular B1.1), 10¢ 
Solar Orientation (Circular C3.2), 10¢ 
The Home Site (Circular B2.1), 10¢ 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 
507 Barnett National Bank Building 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pecky Cypress 
Walks 


Neighborhood 


Blocks for Garden 


How to Paint Tidewater Red Cypress 


Tidewater Red Cypress Repels Ter- 


mite Attack 


An Inside Story of Tidewater Red 


Cypress 
Tidewater Red Cypress Interiors 
Bird-House Book, 15¢ 


Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc. 
805 Sterick Building 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
ABC’s of Gum 
Southern Hardwood Interiors 
Southern Oak 
Southern Oak for Paneling and In- 
terior trim (SHISS5) 
Southern Pecan 
Southern Pine Association 
Canal Building 
New Orleans 4, La. 
Lumber and Millwork 
The Way to Build the [louse to 
last (framing) 
Your Home and How to Build It 
(framing), 25¢ 
Livable Homes of Southern Pine 
(plan book), 25¢ 
Low-Cost Homes (plan book), 15¢ 
Southern Pine Barns and Implement 
Sheds, 25¢ 
Southern Pine Dairy Farm Buildings, 
25¢ 
Southern Pine Smaller Farm Struc- 
tures, 15¢ 
Southern Pine Floors 
Southern Pine Garages and Garage 
Apartments 
Beautifying the home Grounds (a 
plan book), 15¢ 
Modern Timber Engineering, $1.50 
Southern Pine Manual of Standard 
Wood Construction, $1.50 


Standard Oil Company 

Room 1626 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N. Y. 
The Lamp 
Petroleum in our Modern Society 
Petroleum in Our Age of Science 


The Public Responsibilities of Big 
Companies 

An Introduction to Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 

Rubber From Oil 

Gasoline by Synthesis 

Natural Gas 

Conservation, 

Our Oil 

A Generation of Industrial Peace 

Photo Memo Series 
Steel Joist Institute 
1346 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Open Web Steel Joist Construction 
Steel Kitchen Cabinet Institute 
Engineers Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Approved Standard Architectural Di- 

mensions for Steel Kitchen Cabinets 

Quality Standards for Steel Kitchen 

Cabinets ‘ 

Steel Kitchen Cabinet Institute Speci- 

fications and Test Conditions 

Steel Kitchen Cabinets with the Seal 

of Approval (A.LA. File No. 
35—C-12) 

Strathmore Paper Company 

West Springfield, Mass. 

Making Expressive Strathmore Papers 
Structural Clay Products Institute 
1520 18th Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Brick and Tile Cavity Walls, 25¢ 
Watertightness and Transverse 
Strength of Masonry Walls, 10¢ 
Bonds and Mortars in the Wall of 
Brick, 25¢ 

Specifications for Mortar, 10¢ 

Outdoor Barbecue Grill, 5¢ 

The Heart of the Home (fireplaces), 


Making the Most of 


30¢ 
Farm Building Plans, 30¢ 
Incinerator Plan, 5¢ 
Outdoor Living, 25¢ 
Trash Burner Plan, 5¢ 
ABC of modular Masonry, 15¢ 


Farm Building Plans, 30¢ 
Modern Brick Homes (plan book), 
50¢ 
Tennessee Valley Authority (Informa- 
tion Office) 
New Sprakle Building 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Pumps and Plumbing for the Farm- 
stead, 55¢ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
911 Second National Bank Building 
Houston 2, Tex. 
Sulphur Mining 
Sulphur — Its Occurrence and Uses 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
207 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, IIL 
List of Inspected Fire Protection 
Equipment and Materials 
List of Inspected Gas, Oil and Miscel- 
laneous Appliances 
List of Inspected Electrical Equipment 
List of Inspected Appliances Relating 
to Accident Hazard 


United States .. of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. 

Adobe or See Dina Brick for Farm 
Buildings (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1720), 10¢ 

Building with Logs (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 579), 20¢ 

Foundations for Farm Buildings 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1869), 15¢ 

Making Cellars Dry (Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1572), 10¢ 

The Use of Logs and Poles in Farm 
Construction (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1660), 10¢ 

A Step-Saving U Kitchen (Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 646), 5¢ 

Closets and Storage Spaces (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1865), 10¢ 

Easy-to-Build Kitchen Cabinets for 
the Remodeled Farmhouse (Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 680), 15¢ 


(Continued on page 23A) 








The Sensationally NEW Low-Priced 


PARKS No. 20 
20” PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 


80 F.P.M. Write for 
complete descriptive 
literature. 


The PARKS 
Heavy-Duty 
12x 4" Plenes 


A compact, sturdy, thickness planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 
ruggedness at a sensationally low 
price. Write for descriptive catalog 
sheet. 






The PARES WOODWORKING MACHINE C0., Dept. 22-A14. 1546 Knowlton St., Cincinaati 23, 0. 
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txt ’ »| | FETHE STOUT INSTITUTE= 
nf KILN-DRIED, SOFT TEXTURE Menomonie, Wisconsin 
. 
APPALACHIAN 1952 Summer Session 
Fore: June 16—July 25 © Six Weeks 
Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
ling HARDWOOD @ Excellent opportunities in Industrial Arts, Trade and 
Industrial Education, Home Economics, Family Life 
_ Education. 
“_ LUMBER @ Timely courses and three-week workshops in Teaching 
Vocational and Adult Homemaking; Teaching the 
Family Centered Homemaking Program; Food and 
— AY C N 0 0 l $ H 0 p $ Nutrition; Selection and Arrangement of Equipment 
for Home Economics Laboratories; Current Problems 
Miscel- Our Educational Lumber Division is pre- in Home Economics Education; Course Development; 
pared to supply, ponety and efficiently, Modern Methods of Clothing Construction; School 
ipment your needs for highest quality Appala- Food Service; Related Art; Costume Millinery; De- 
elating chian Hardwood Lumber for Industrial sign and Construction of Slip Covers, Draperies, and 
Arts and Vocational Educational Classes. Lampshades. 
culture A complete service is offered direct from @ Modern groups of courses in Electricity and Radio; 
Farm our mill in Asheville, N. C. If your pur- Audio-Visual Education and Photography; Printing, 
chases are made on inquiry or sealed bid, Graphic Arts, and Bookbinding; Metalworking and 
mail us your specifications. We will be Auto Mechanics; Drafting; Cabinetwork; Finishing 
aneous pleased to submit a formal quotation. and Carpentry; General Mechanics and Building Con- 
“a struction. Many shops completely new. 
Idings SEND FOR Mee — @ Special units in Driver Education, Safety Education, 
> B.C Sopches Beane er, | “Ee me | Shop Planning, Counselling and Interviewing Tech- 
/ [item bes women FREE CATALOG <= niques, Vocational Education, Physical Education Or- 
Farm for the past 23 years Includes every specie of Ameri- hina ganization and Coaching Techniques, Instructional 
letin exclusively with Indus- can Hardwood used in school _ Procedures in the Practical Arts. 
. trial Arts and Voca- shops . . . Shows delivery prices  smm..>-~ ° P . ° P 
. tional Fducators. He is to most states East of the Missis- ba @ Attractive courses in Social Science, Science, Mathe- 
Liscel- ready to serve you. sippi. Write today for your copy. matics, English, Psychology, Education. 
# @ Conferences and seminars directed by national leaders. 
C orporation @ Excellent housing. Inviting recreational opportunities 
s for of Americe in the famous Wisconsin Indian Head Country. 
liscel- : : 
Send for Summer Session Bulletin 
dee EDUCATIONAL LUMBER DIVISION Di vate » feel 
ASHEVILLE, N woes Seen 
. ORTH CAROLINA i ——The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 











The Band Saw you 
NEED in YOUR shop! 


_New DURO 15” model offers a capacity to handle large 


work with greater dependability and accuracy 


This 15” heavy duty Band Saw is an outstanding Duro development. 

Solid, precision built for years of quiet, efficient service, it will 
“cut corners” and costs on many woodworking operations. Only Duro 
offers these outstanding features: Sturdy cast iron, one-piece frame con- 
struction includes heavy ribs that give a solid, vibration-free foundation; 
ball bearing blade guides above and below table keep blade running truer and 
smoother; double trunnion table supports; balanced disc wheels; roller type bear- 
ings. Work table tilts to 45°; has built-in light; one-piece guard covers both wheels; 
unlocks easily, allows operator to check blade tension and tracking quickly, safely. 
Also permits easier blade changing. Can be used for metal cutting with special 
converter. Ther’s a Duro Band Saw for every purpose in 10”, 12”, 15”, and 16” models. 


Write today for full details and more complete specifications. 


DURO Metal Products Co. 


2657 N. Kildare Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


Also Makers of Duro-Chrome 
Hand Tools 






Send for Duro’s New 


PROJECT MAGAZINE 

For the beginner or ady d f Re- 
freshingly new material — with photographs, 
plan p step-by-step instructions that 
anyone can follow easily. Send 25¢ for sample 
copy or you can save 5 and get 6 issves for 
only $1. Either woy we'll refund your money 
if not sotisfied. Write today! 
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State University of 
New York 


Teachers College 
Oswego 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 to August 8 


Two Four-Week Shop Sessions 
© June 30—July 25 


© July 28 — August 22 | NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1952 Summer Session 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 





Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


INTERSESSION SUMMER SESSION 
Professional and Technical Courses for june 2-27, 1952 June 30-Aug. 8, 1952 
: POSTSESSION 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Teachers Aug. 11-Sept. 5, 1952 
Professional and Technical Courses in 
Graduate and Undergraduate Shops VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
nents ; INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION — ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Metalworking ¢ General Shop ¢ Textiles OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY — AERONAUTICAL EDUCATION 
‘nc @ —- «at VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
Ceramics * Transportation ¢ Electricity quiicuiadh ch aaaiieamens onan 
Graphic Arts ¢ Driver Education leading to 


DOCTOR’S, MASTER’S and BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 
including NEW SIXTH YEAR PROGRAM 


For Further Information Write: For information and complete Bulletins covering 





DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION all sections and divisions, write to: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPT. 1-A 
T eac h r SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
ers College NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Oswego, New York Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 




















With every PT! blade you buy at 


EXTRA BLADE Spe Se lpaagealy 


Ask your dealer. 







The original safety saw blade tested 
and approved by the world’s leading 
laboratories 


School shops all over the country are using and approving 
this remarkable Safety Saw Blade. It is the first blade 
of its kind— thoroughly tested by leading laboratories 
and industrial concerns. You can depend on the PTI blade 


to minimize the danger of “kick-backs” from circular ©@ Gives added protection to saw operators 


@ Cuts cleaner—produces chips, not sawdust 


sawing. @ Cuts much quieter 
Precision-made from chrome vandium steel by one of © Costs no more than ordinary blades 
_ of the world’s leading saw blade manufacturers. Available NEW! PTI Safety Blade | 
in sizes from 7” to 16”. (U.S. Patent No, 2,559,355). for Portable Saws, Fits most standard 





makes. Write for circular. 
W INCORPORATED © 40] Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Preston PTI Sales and Service, Preston, Ontario, Canada 
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(Continued from page 20A) 


Fire Safeguards for the Farm (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1643), 15¢ 

Fires on Farms (Leaflet No. 44), 5¢ 

Protection of Buildings and Farm 
Property from Lightning (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1512) (Reprinted by 
Weather Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce), 15¢ 

Heating your Farmhouse (M689), 15¢ 

Oil Burners for Home Heating (Cir- 
cular 406), 10¢ 

Sewage and Garbage Disposal on the 
Farm (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1950), 
10¢ 

Electric Motors for the Farm (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1858), 10¢ 

Your Farmhouse — Insulation and 
Weatherproofing (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 633), 10¢ 

Roof Coverings for Farm Buildings 
and their Repair (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1751), 10¢ 

Control of Nonsubterranean Termites 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2018), 5¢ 

Preventing Damage to Buildings by 
Subterranean Termites and Their 
Control (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1911), 15¢ 

Protection of Log Cabins, Rustic 
Work, and Unseasoned Wood From 
Injurious Insects (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No, 1582), 10¢ 

Modernizing Farmhouses 
Bulletin No. 1749), 20¢ 

Your Farmhouse, How to Plan Re- 
modeling (Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 619), 15¢ 


(Farmers’ 


Construction of Private Driveways 
(Miscellaneous Publication No. 
272), 10¢ 
Pointers on Making Good Lawns 


(Leaflet No. 281), 5¢ 

Painting on the Farm (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1452), 15¢ 

Wood Properties and Paint Durability 


(Miscellaneous Publication No. 
629), 10¢ 
Farm Plumbing (Farmers’ Bulletin 


No. 1426), 10¢ 
Simple Plumbing Repairs in the Home 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1460), 5¢ 
Use of Concrete on the Farm (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1772), 15¢ 


Preventing Cracks in New Wood 
Floors (Leaflet No. 56), 5¢ 
Selection, Installation, Finish, and 


Maintenance of Wood Floors for 
Dwellings (Circular No. 489), 10¢ 


Selection of Lumber for Farm and 
Home Building (Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1756), 15¢ 


The use of Logs and Poles in Farm 
Construction (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


1660}, 10¢ 
Use and Abuse of Wood in House 
Construction (Miscellaneous Pub- 


lication No. 358), 15¢ 

Wood Handbook, 75¢ 

Housecleaning Management and Meth- 
ods (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1834), 
10¢ 

How to Choose and Use Your Wash- 
ing Machine (AIS—73*), 5¢ 

Methods and Equipment for Home 
Laundering (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1497), 15¢ 

How to Build a Farm Pond (Leaflet 
No. 259), 5¢ 

Safe Water for the Farm 
Bulletin No. 1978), 15¢ 

Farm Fences (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1832), 20¢ 


(Farmers’ 


United States Department of Agricul- 


ture (Bureau of Plant Indus:ry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering) 


Beltsville, Md. 


Rubble Masonry (Information Series 
No. 54) 

Waterproofing Concrete and Other 
Masonry Walls Above Ground (In- 
formation Series No. 75) 

Whitewash (Information Series No. 


77) 


Concrete Fence Posts (Information 
Series No. 58) 

Homemade Concrete Bloeks (Informa- 
tion Series No. 56) 
Plaster atid Plastering 

Series No. 32) 
Preventing Moisture in Farmhouses 

(Information Series No. 71) 
Prevention and Control of Decay in 

Dwellings (Technical Note No. 251) 
Reduction of Decay Hazard in Base- 


(Information 


mentless Houses on Wet Sites 
(Forest Pathology Special Release 
No. 30) 
Insulation (Information Series No. 
76) 


United States Department of Agriculture 
(Forest Products Laboratory) 
Madison 5, Wis. 
Condensation Problems in 
Buildings (R1196) 
Behavior of House Paints on 
ent Woods (R1053) 
Repainting the Paint-Neglected House 
(R1135) 
Some Causes of Blistering and Peeling 
of Paint on House Siding (R6) 
The Preservative Treatment and Stain- 
ing of Shingles (R761) 

The Program of Paint Maintenance for 
the Frame House (R1127) 

When and How to Paint Homes and 
Farm Buildings (R962) 

Fabricated Wall Panels with Plywood 
Coverings (R1099) 

How Plastering Affects the Moisture 


Modern 


Differ- 


Content of Structural and Finish 
Woodwork (R1274) 
Insulation Board, Wallboard, and 


Hardboard (R1677) 
New England Eastern White Pine 


as a House Framing Material 
(R1241) 

Plywood as a Structural Covering for 
Frame Walls and Wall Units 
(R1025) 


Practical Suggestions on Farm House 
Construction (R991) 

Progress Report on Prefabricated 
House System Under Development 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin (R1165) 

Rigidity and Strength of Wall Frames 
Braced with Metal Strapping 
(R1603) 

Rigidity and Strength of Frame Walls 
Sheathed with Fiberboard (R1151) 


Strength Tests of Spliced Studs 
(R1275) 
The Designing for Strength of Flat 
Panels with Stressed Coverings 
(R1220) 


The Rigidity and Strength of Braced 
and Unbraced Walls Covered with 
Bevel Siding (R1261) 

The Rigidity and Strength of Frame 
Walls (R896) 


Evaluation of Frame-Spread Resist- 
ance of Fiber Insulation Boards 
(D1756) 


Fire-Resistance Tests of a Commercial 
Blanket Insulation (R1488) 
Fire-Resistance Tests of Plywood- 
Covered Wall Panels (R1257) 
Fire-Retarding Coatings (R1280) 
Making Log Cabins Endure (R982) 
The Treatment of Sawdust Insulation 
for Protection Against Decay, In- 
sects, Animals and Fire (R1092) 


United S:ates Department of Agricul- 
ture (Forest Service) 
Washington 25, D. C 
Insulation and Ventilation Prevent 
Condensation in Barns (D1720) 
Camp Stoves and Fireplaces, 50¢ 
Use and Abuse of Wood in House 
Construction (Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 358), 15¢ 
Termal Insulation Made of 
Base Materials (D1740) 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (Rural Electrification 
Administ. ) 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Planning Your Farmstead Wiring and 
Lighting, 15¢ 
Your Wiring Check List 


(Continued on next page) 


Wood 





Helps you help them 





Stanley No. R8A Router 


It’s a great satisfaction to you when your students turn out high 
quality work . . . the result of your instruction. Given this ver- 
satile Stanley No. R8A Router, your students quickly develop 
woodworking skill of which you can be proud. 

The No. R8A Router has literally thousands of applications 
. . . is considered an indispensable tool by carpenters and cabinet 
makers. Handy accessories make it ideal for shaping, planing, 
dovetailing, beading, and fluting as well as routing. Outstanding 
features include: high cutting speed—20,000 r.p.m.; recessed 
safety switch to prevent accidental operation; simple, precise 
depth of cut adjustment—motor turns on threaded base. 


Be sure your students are 
trained on the Stanley 
Router and all the other 
machines they are sure to 


ot your Dealer's, or write 





for convenience. 


Stanley Electric Tools — the 
use in the future. See them 


for complete Stanley Electric 
Tool Catalog. Use coupon 


STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


[ STANLEY ] 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Hardware ® Tools ® Electric Tools 
Steel Strapping ® Steel 








STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS, Educational Dept. 
| 411 Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Please send me your Catalog. 
Name 





Subject Tough? __...... 








State... 





| 

I 
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City 
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(Continued from previous page) 


United States Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C 
Warm Air Furnaces, Repairs and 
Utilities (TM 5-642), 30¢ 
Roofing, Repairs and Utilities (TM 
5-617), 20¢ 
Wood Working and Furniture Repair, 
Repairs, and Utilities (TM 5-613), 
50¢ 
Grounds Maintenance, Dust and Ero- 
sion Control, Repairs and Utilities 
(TM 5-630), 30¢ 
Custodial Services, Repairs and Util- 
ities (TM 5-609), 40¢ 
Concrete and Masonry, Repairs and 


Painting, Repairs, and Utilities (TM 
5-618), 25¢ 

Roads, Runways and Miscellaneous 
Pavements, Repairs and Utilities 
(TM 5-624), 70¢ 

Insect and Rodent Control, Repairs 
and Utilities (TM 5-632), 55¢ 


United States Department of Commerce 


Washington 25, D. C. 

You Can Make It, 15¢ 

You Can Make It for Camp or 
Cottage, 15¢ 

You Can Make It for Profit, 20¢ 

American Douglas Fir Plywood and 
its Uses (Trade Promotion Series 
No. 167), 10¢ 

Wood Construction (700 Page Hand- 
book) (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y.), $6 


United States Department of Commerce 
National Bureau of Standards 
Washington 25, D. C. 

American Standard Safety Code for 
Protection of Heads, Eyes and 
Respiratory Organs, No. H24, 25¢ 

Safety for the Household, No. C463, 


75¢ 
Color and Legibility, No. LC 730 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete, No. 
LC838 
American Standard Safety Code for 
Elevators, Dumbwaiters, and Esca- 
lators 
American Standard Practice for the 
Inspection of Elevators 
Elevator Operators’ Manual 
United States Department of Commerce 
(Commodity Standards Division) 
Office of Industry and Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C. 


—_. 


Flue-Connected Oil-Burning Space 
Heaters Equipped with Vaporizing 
Pot-Type Burners (CS101-43), 10¢ 

Gas Floor Furnaces; Gravity Cir. 
culating Type (CS99-42), 5¢ 

Oil Burning Floor Furnaces Equipped 
with Vaporizing Pot-Type Burners 
(CS113-44), 10¢ 

Solid-Fuel-Burning Forced-Air Fur. 
naces (CS109-44), 10¢ 

Steel Firebox Boilers and Steel Heat- 
ing Boilers (Commercial and Resj- 
dential Types) (R157-50), 10¢ 

Warm-Air Furnaces (Equipped with 
Vaporizing Type Oil Burners) 
(CS104-49), 10¢ 

Prefabricated Homes (CS125-47), 10¢ 

Wood-Fibre Blanket Insulation (for 
building construction) (CS160-49), 
5¢ 


(Continued on page 26A) 


Utilities (TM 5-615), 35¢ Furniture: Its Selection and Use, 10¢ 


Convectors” (R238-50), 5¢ 





FIRST CHOICE OF PROFESSION- 
ALS — THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
LANGDON ACME. For hairline 
accuracy . . . smooth, easy opera- 
tion .. . and lasting dependability 
— Millers Falls Langdon Acme has 
been recognized for years as the | 
world’s outstanding mitre box. 1 
Today this famous tool is even 
better. Redesigned with many 
new and improved features, it is 
more than ever the finest mitre 
box you can buy. 


Your Two Besr Burs 


(la 


in mitre boxes are both Millers Falls 


UNBREAKABLE CONSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT — THE MILLERS 
FALLS “ALL-STEEL.” An ideal 
mitre box for schoolshop use, the 
Millers Falls “All-Steel” has 
earned well-deserved popularity 
with thousands of instructors. 
Every part in the assembly is made 
of steel, assuring continuing ac- 
curacy and durability under rough 
usage. Its design, unbreakable 
construction and fine performance 
make the “All-Steel” an excep- 
tional buy in every way. 





For Better Work— 
Equip Your Schoolshop 
with Millers Falls 
Mitre Boxes 


MILLERS FALLS 


TOOLS 


SINCE 


1868 ad 











PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 8A) 








# Dr. C. S. ANpERson, professor of agricultural 
education at the Pennsylvania State College, has 
been awarded a research professorship in the 
United Kingdom under the provisions of the 
Fulbright Act, according to announcements made 
by the U. S. Department of State and the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils in 
Washington, D. C. 

@ Avex V. HAnet, teacher of woodwork at the 
Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis., 
retired in June, 1951. 

Before starting his teaching career, he was a 
patternmaker, having served an apprenticeship in 
that trade. He started his teaching career at the 
Boys’ Technical High School on October 1, 1919. 

His present address is 804 W. 7th St., Corona, 
Calif. 

¢ Dr. ArtHur K. Getman, New York State 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional Services 
(Vocational Education), retired on February 1, 
1952, after nearly 41 years in public education. 

He is a graduate of Cornell University (1911), 
and served successively as an agricultural educa- 
tion teacher at State Teachers College in Cort- 
land, N. Y., Supervisor and Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education in the State Education 
Department, and assistant commissioner, with two 
years of service (1918-20) as associate professor 
on the Rutgers University faculty. 

¢ W. F. Fautxes, chief of the rehabilitation 
division, Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, retired from his post on 
December 31, after 30 years of service. 

Mr. Faulkes was honored with a testimonial 
banquet at the Lorraine Hotel in Madison on 
December 1. 

4 Wirtram A. SARGENT was named Emeritus 
Professor of Engineering Shop by action of the 
board of education, October 23, 1951. A fifty-year 
veteran of the Detroit school system, Professor 
Sargent served as head of the engineering shops 
in the College of Engineering from 1934 until 
his retirement in June, 1951. 

4 ArtHUR ANDERSON, a graduate of Michigan 
State College, is now teaching general wood shop 
at Oxford Junior High School in Dearborn, Mich. 

@ Wirt1um J. Fiscuer, New Jersey State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Teacher 
Training in the Vocational Division, died on 
April 9. 

Prior to Mr. Fischer’s appointment to the 
vocational division of the New Jersey State 
Department of Education, he served as an in- 
structor in the Middlesex County, N. J., voca- 


tional schools. 
(Continued on page 26A) 
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| WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


1952 SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 — Six, Eight, or Ten Weeks 


WORK EXPERIENCE can be arranged for all or part of your 
summer vacation in the area of your specialization. A CO- 
OPERATIVE PLAN enables you to earn six hours of college 
credit while you are making over $50.00 per week. 


UNDER-GRADUATE WORK includes manipulative courses 
taught by master teachers in Detroit’s finest school shops. 
Complete programs for teachers of Industrial Arts, Special 
Education, Vocational and Technical subjects, and for staff 
members of industrial training departments. 


GRADUATE STUDY leading to M.Ed. and D.Ed. degrees. 
Advanced courses in Industrial Education, Educational Soci- 
ology, Educational Psychology, Guidance, Evaluation, Admin- 
istration and Supervision, and special courses to SURVEY 
INDUSTRIAL PRACTICES. 

VOCATIONAL COURSES are available for validating cer- 
tificates and provide either graduate or under-graduate credit 
toward a degree program. 

HOUSING is available on the campus in the Student Center, 
at moderate cost. There are unlimited recreational facilities 
in the Detroit area. 


SCHOLARSHIPS — Available for Non-Residents. 


WRITE TO Department of Industrial Teacher Education, 
College of Education, 5451 Cass, Wayne University, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 






































Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULAR ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at Minne- 
sota Summer Session in the City of Lakes. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. ALSO FEATURING 
PROJECTS IN... 


American Studies 

Printed Media 

Mass Media of Communication 
Language Arts 

Efficient Reading 

Modern Language Institut 
Renaissance Seminar 

Business History 

Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russian 
Scandinavian Studies 

High School Dramatic Workshop 
Write Now For Helpful Bulletir! 


Dean, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA 


757 JOHNSTON HALL 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


1952 
Summer Session 


sy amy , ~ 
Pee n ssion — ne 
st Session — August 11-29 


Vocational Industrial 


and 


Industrial Arts Education 


Doctors, Masters and 
Baccalaureate Degrees 


Separate graduate and undergraduate 


curricula in vocational industrial and 


in industrial arts education for in-service 


teachers, 


supervisors, administrators, 


and other qualified individuals. Short 
unit courses dealing with national, state 


and local problems. 


For further information and catalog 


address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102, Burrowes Building 


S BENNSYLVANIA 


STATE 
ee College, Pennsylvanic 


fele} 8 Ec) 3 











OREGON STATE adeateaeine 


A Cool Western 
Summer School = 
Where the Mountains js 
Meet the Sea . 


Summer Session 
JUNE 23 to AUGUST 15, 1952 





Formal study in scenic surroundings, with the Pacific beaches only two 


hours away and with week-end trips to the C 


J ry a) 


. Creter 





Lake, Oregon Caves, Cascade Lava Beds, and the Columbia River Highway. 


Enjoy Graduate or Undergraduate 
Work under ideal climatic and profes- 
sional conditions at a school widely rec- 
ognized in the field of Industrial Arts 
Education, under a resident and visiting 
staff including outstanding national 
leaders in Industrial Arts. 

Technical courses include all phases of 
shop work — Cabinet Making, Building 
Construction, Furniture Design, Boat 
Building, Sheet- and Art-metal Courses, 
Forging and Welding, General Metal 
Crafts, Machine Tool Practices, Metal 
Casting, Metal Spinning, Drafting and 
Design. 


Address: Department of Industrial Education 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE = 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Professional courses include Driver Ed- 
ucation and Training (AAA sponsorship 
and approval), Audio-Visual Subjects, 
Guidance and Counseling, Curriculum 
Workshop, Graduate Seminars, Shop 
Planning and Organization, Professional 
Symposiums. 

The student may plan a program which 
will lead through successive summers to 
the bachelor’s or master’s degree. Ap- 
proved programs carrying the recom- 
mendation of Oregon State College are 
accepted by all state departments of ed- 
ucation for either a Special or a General 


Secondary Credential. Correspondence 
invited. 
oy iy 
V4: 
es 
SI 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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(Continued from page 24A) 
Mineral Wool Insulation for Low 
Temperatures (CS105-48), 10¢ 
Formed Metal Porcelain-Enameled 
Sanitary Ware (CS114-47), 10¢ 
Porcelain-Enameled Tanks for Do- 
mestic Use (CS115-44) (Mimeo- 

graphed) 

Zinc Naphthenate Wood-Preservative 
(CS165-50), 5¢ 

Oak Flooring (CS56-49), 10¢ 

Ponderosa Pine and Sugar Pine Ply- 
wood (CS157-49), 5¢ 

Standard Stock Ponderosa Pine Win- 
dows, Sash, and Screens (CS163- 
49), 15¢ 


United States Department of Commerce 
(National Bureau of Standards) 
Washington 25, D. C. 


American Standard Building Code 












SET NO. 9028 


A more complete set for 
students and apprentices. 
Conteins a 1” micrometer, 
12” combination square 
with center head, center 
goge, center punch, 6” 
flexible steel rule in case, 
4 divider, 4” inside cali- 
per, 4” outside caliper 


and 4” hermaphrodite cal- 
iper. Simulated 
folding case. 


leather 








The basic tools at minimum 
cost. Contains 6” combination ter 
square complete, 
steel rule, center cen- 
ter punch, 4” divider 4 

side cali "s . ovtside cali- 


per 
caliper. Simulated leather 
folding case. 


Requirements for Masonry (M174), 


15¢ 

Accelerated Weathering Tests of Min- 
eral-Surfaces Asphalt Shingles, 
(RP1002), 10¢ 

Asphalt-Prepared Roll Roofing and 
Shingles (BMS70), 20¢ 

A Glossary of Housing Terms 
(BMS91), 15¢ 

Aluminum Paints (TIBM-43) 

A Study of a Baseboard Convector 
Heating System in a Test Bunga- 
low (BMS115), 15¢ 

A Survey of Humidities in Residences 
(BMSS56), 10¢ 

Accumulation of Moisture in Walls of 
Frame Construction During Winter 
Exposure (BMS93), 10¢ 

Air Infiltration Through Windows 
(BMS45), 15¢ 

A Method of Developing Specifications 
for Building Construction (BMS87), 
20¢ 


Acoustics: Publications by the Staff 


of the National Bureau of Standards 


(LC923) 


Aluminum Foil Insulation (LC535) 


Calcium Chloride 
Portland Cement 
(TIBM-8) 


Cement — Publications 
of the Staff of the National Bureau 


and Concrete 


by Members 


of Standards (LC851) 


Concrete and Reinforced Concrete 


(list) (LC947) 


Concrete Masonry Units (LC914) 


Care and Repair 
(C489), 50¢ 
Casein Water Paints 


Cross-Connections in Plumbing Sys- 
tems (RP1086), 15¢ 

Condensation in Buildings (LC863) 

Concrete Floor Treatments (TIBM-9) 

Compressive Strength of Structural 
Tile Masonry (RP972), 10¢ 

ing Gas-Appliance At- 


Cautions Ri 


tachments (C404), 5¢ 


Code for Protection Against Light- 


ning (H40), 30¢ 


Domestic Electric and Gas Refrig- 
erators (LC472) 

Drainpipe Cleaners or 
(LC756) 

Domestic Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning —— 

D 


Solvents 
It Affects 


ts and Ground 





Floors cas) 

Dampness in Masonry Walls Above 
Grade (LC865) 

Dimensional Changes of Floor Cover. 
ings with Changes in Relative Hu- 


the House midity and Temperature (BMS85), 
10¢ ° 
Detergents and Related Subjects 
(LC988) 


Effect of Soot on the Rating of 
an Oil-Fired Heating Boiler 
(BMS106), 10¢ 

Experimental Dry-Wall Construction 
With Fiber Insulating Board 
(BMS97), 10¢ 

Exterior Waterproofing for Masonry 
(TIBM-5) 

(Continued on page 28A) 





tributor’s. 
1202. Address Dept. CE. 


A practical, 


BUY 
ISSUE 
STORE 


Starrett sets of tools contain all the measuring 
tools your boys need for most shop projects, 
selected on the basis of long experience with 
vocational education needs. These compact, 
convenient kits are easy to store and issue, 
protect the tools, prevent loss or damage. 
Best of all, they are priced to fit the slimmest 
budget. See them at your Starrett Tool dis- 
Write for Educational Folder No. 





SET NO. 901 


economical 





SET NO. 900 


6” = flexible 5” 


4” in- 


p ge"’ — contai 6" 
combination 
plete. 6” flexible 
rule in leather case, cen- 
gage, 
divider, 6” outside 
caliper and 6” inside cali- 
per plus The Starrett Book 
ite for Student Machinists — 
all in a sturdy, compact, 
nicely finished wood case. 


com- 
steel 


square 


center punch, 





MACKSAWS, BAND SAWS 





PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 24A) 





He was an active member of the New Jersey 


| Vocational and Practical Arts Association and 


| 


the American Vocational Association. 

¢# Dr. Cartes P. Scott, professor of vocational 
education, has been appointed director of courses 
in vocational education, at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. He succeeds Dr. An- 


| thony Goldberger, who retired last May after 


more than twenty years of service at the 
University. 

¢ Ratpo K. BEAMER was promoted from in- 
structor to assistant professor of vocational edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

4 A. Josepp Pumpnrey has been appointed as 
principal of the Wilson General Vocational School 
No. 294, Baltimore, Md. 

He became a teacher in the Baltimore public 
schools in 1928. He served as principal of Occupa- 
tional School No. 3 from 1938 to 1943, at which 
time he became principal of the Seipp General 


| Vocational School No. 297, where he served four 
| years before entering upon five years of service 
| in the business division of the public schools. 





4 Bernarp J. Kennepy has been appointed su- 
pervisor of industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion for the Grand Rapids public schools, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He replaces Arthur Reagh, who 


| retired. 


@ Dr. Joun THEoporE RETTALIATA, vice-presi- 
dent and dean of engineering at Illinois Institute 
of Technology, has been made president of the 
Institute. 

He succeeds Dr. Henry T. Heald, whe will 
leave Chicago to become chancellor of New York 
University. 

4 D. D. Smrmons, holder of a master’s degree 
from Oklahoma A. &-M. College, and an ad- 
vanced graduate degree from Missouri University, 
has been made instructor of woodworking at 
Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn. For the 
past five years Mr. Simmons has been teaching 
in the high school at ‘Rapid City, S. Dak. 

@ Atva Tasor,. head itinerant teacher trainer 
for vocational agriculture in the Georgia Negro 
Schools, died suddenly on December 2, 1951. 

He was well known and widely respected for 
his contributions to Georgia’s program of voca- 
tional education for Negroes. 

# Lawrence Borosace, assistant supervisor, 
trade and industrial education service, Ohio State 
Department of Education, was appointed lecturer 
in vocational education in the Department of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts, School 
of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., effective July 1, 1951. 

¢ Grenn Brooks is teaching industrial arts at 
Whitefish, Mont. 
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News Notes 




















4 Applications for graduate assistantships, schol- 
arships, and fellowships are being accepted for 
the fall, 1952, semester by [Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Technology Center, Chicago 16, IIl., 
it was announced by W. A. Lewis, dean of the 
graduate school. 

Graduate courses are offered in 28 fields, in- 
cluding engineering curricula, photography, design, 
public administration, building research, psychol- 
ogy, and art education. 

Half-time and third-time teaching assistantships 
are available in all departments. 

Fellowships, providing stipends of up to $1,500 
a year plus tuition, are available in some de- 
partments. 

Full tuition scholarships will be offered to ex- 
ceptional students who want to study on a full- 
time basis. d 

Applications for assistantships, fellowships, and 
scholarships must be submitted by March 15. 

4 It is still time to enter the 1952 Industrial 
Arts Awards Contest promoted by the Ford 
Motor Company. 

Entries may be submitted by any student from 
grades 7 to 12, both inclusive, and it is open 
to students from public, private, or parochial 
schools who are under 21 years of age by July 1, 
1952. Projects entered must have been started 
and completed so they can be sent to Dearborn, 
Mich., or Salt Lake City, Utah, between May 1 
and June 10, 1952. 

For additional information, and Rules Hand- 
book, write to Industrial Arts Awards, Ford 
Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 

4 In view of the contributions that Marshall 
Byrn has made to the field of industrial arts, his 
friends and associates have decided to establish 
a memorial award, the nature of which will be 
determined later. In order that this may be 
achieved, it was decided to establish a fund of 
$3,000 by friends, associates, and former students. 

Anyone in sympathy with this project is asked 
to make out his check payable to the University 
of Michigan, and send it to Dean J. B. Edmon- 
son, School of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

¢ The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., will 
begin the construction of its new library this 
spring. The building may be ready some time 
during the fall of 1953. 

¢ H. H. Burlingham, teacher-trainer at the Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, announces that 
three new high schools have been added to the 
California training program for teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

The Lompoc, Strathmore, and Selma Union 
High schools began active participation in the 
program, February 18. They join with nine other 
California high schools and junior colleges in 
providing a training center for Cal Poly cadet- 
teachers of vocational agriculture. On Monday, 
February 18, Cal Poly sent out 16 graduate stu- 
dents of agriculture to the various schools or- 
ganized in the training program. According to 
Burlingham, the men will conduct their teaching 
duties throughout the spring semester. 

In line with regulations established by the 
State Bureau of Agricultural Education, graduate 
students must complete a year of graduate work 
under the teacher-trainer program in order to 
apply for institutional recommendation for the 
special secondary credential. The secondary 
schools serve as a proving ground for the cadet. 


(Continued on next page) 





VAL 
WILLSON — 


dependable 
eye protection . 





Combined protection, comfort and appearance 
make Willson safety spectacles outstanding in 
value. Choose from a full range of metal and 
plastic frames —fitted with Super-Tough” heat 
treated glasslenses, or Plas-Tough’ plasticlenses 

every one tested for impact resistance and 
optical quality. Send for catalog describing our 


complete line of safety equipment 






CHOOSE YOUR 
FAVORITE 
LENSES 
FOR 
ANY WILLSON SPECTACLES 


STYLE AH 


















METAL FRAME Latest style 
spectacle with single bridge. 
Have Hi-Line temples with a 
“dressy” look. Also available 
with side shields. (Non-flam- 
mable plastic frame Style WKS 
shown at top.) 











Three popular types of lenses are avail- 
able for all Willson Spectacles. Clear 
glass Super-Tough*, Willsonite® Green 
Super-Tough* and the new Plas-Tough* 
lenses that combine the impact resistance 
of heat-treated glass with the comfort 
of lightweight plastic. 








*Trademork 






See your WILLSON distributor or write for Catalog 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, Inc., 216 Washington St., Reading, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from page 26A) 


Effect of Ceiling Insulation Upon 
Summer Comfort (BMS52), 15¢ 

Field Inspectors’ Check List for Build- 
ing Construction (BMS81), 30¢ 

Finishes for Concrete Floors (LC758) 

Finishes and Maintenance of Port- 
land Cement Stucco Construction 
(TIBM-21) 

Fire-Resistance Classifications of 
Building Constructions (BMS92), 


30¢ 
Fire Resistance and Fire Prevention 
(LC970) 
Fire Resistance of Structural Clay 
Tile Partitions (BMS113), 15¢ 


Fire Resistance of Walls of Gravel- 
Aggregate Concrete Masonry Units 
(BMS120), 15¢ 

Fire Tests of Steel Columns pro- 
tected with Siliceous Aggregate 
Concrete (BMS124) 

Fire Tests of Wood- and Metal- 
Framed Partitions (BMS71), 20¢ 

Fire Tests of Wood-Framed Walls 
and Partitions with Asbestos-Ce- 
ment Facings (BMS123) 

Fluorescent Lamps (LC817) 

Gypsum: Technical Publications by 
the Staff of the National Bureau 
of Standards (LC898) 

Home Heating Problems: List of 
Publications and Articles (LC982) 

House Plan Services (LC927) 

Integral Waterproofing for Concrete 
(TIBM-6) 

Indentation Characteristics of Floor 
Coverings (BMS73), 10¢ 


Indentation and Recovery of Low- 
Cost Floor Coverings (BMS14), 10¢ 

Investigations of Failures of White- 
Coat Plasters (BMS121), 25¢ 

Invesigations of Portland Cement 
Stucco Construction (TIBM-19) 

Laboratory Observations of Condensa- 
tion in Wall Specimens (BMS106), 
15¢ 

Lightning Protection Value of Metal 
Roofing (LC950) 

Masonry, Masonry Units, and Mortar 
(list) (LC983) 

Metallic Roofing for Low-Cost House 
Construction (BMS49), 20¢ 

Method for Developing Specifications 
for Building Construction (BMS87), 
20¢ 

Methods of Estimating Loads in 
Plumbing Systems (BMS65), 15¢ 

Measurements of Heat Losses from 
Slab Floors (BMS103), 15¢ 


Moisture Condensation in Building 
Walls (BMS63), 15¢ 

Notes on Domestic Fuel Oil Con- 
servation (LC738) 

Physical Properties of Some Samples 
of Asbestos-Cement Siding (BMS6), 
15¢ 

Properties of Some Lightweight- 
Aggregate Concretes With and 
Without an Air-Entraining Admix- 
ture (BMS112), 10¢ 

Plastic Calking Materials (BMS33), 
15¢ 

Paint and Varnish Removers (LC749) 

Paint Manual: With Particular Ref- 
erence to Federal Specifications 
(BMS105), $1.25 

Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, and Related 
Products: List of National Bureau 
of Standards Publications and Fed- 
eral Specifications (LC900) 

(Continued on page 30A) 
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4 A course in Shop Safety Education has been 








EQUIP SCHOOL SHOPS AT LOW COST 
FOR SOUND SHEET METAL TRAINING 


1. TOOL STAND 


2. NIBBLER-SLITTER 


work, 
3. 12” BRAKE 


metal trim. 


4. HAND PUNCH 


etc. 


HEAD ACCESSORY 


6. 12” SLIP ROLL 


scrolls, etc. 
























Heavy gouge steel. 18” x 68" x 
38°. 


12” throat capacity. Cuts odd 
shapes. Does straight or scroll 


Bends sheets and makes simple 


For use with dies, punches and 
cutting blades for punching, 
press fits, notches, corner cuts, 


5. SHEAR and CLAMPING 


For trimming, strip cutting, out- 
side circle and contour cutting. 


Forms cylinders, reverse curves, 








conducted for the past 15 weeks at Albany as an 
in-service extension course from Oswego State 
Teachers College in co-operation with the Indus- 
trial Teacher Training Program in the Capitol 
District. 

Nine guest lecturers from the New York State 
Division of Safety, the New York State Insurance 
Fund, and safety engineers from the New York 
Telephone Company and the General Electric 
Company gave the class a wealth of information 
on safety laws, rules, regulations, and industrial 
practices to integrate into their own shop, labora- 
tory, and classroom situations. Credit for the 
course was applicable to permanent certification, 
undergraduate degree credit, and local salary 
increment. 

4 The Educational Service Section of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company has available a packet 
for making handmade paper. The new packet, 
which will be of interest to teachers of chemistry, 
printing, industrial processes, occupational therapy 
and the arts, consists of: 

1. A 12-page, pocket size book entitled “How 
to Make Paper by Hand” which illustrates and 
describes 17 steps in making handmade paper. 

2. A 5 by 7-in. piece of Fourdrinier paper ma- 
chine wire. 


SCHOOL SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION are benefiting from the wide 
variety of interesting sheet metal projects 
possible with the six accurate, rugged 
sheet metal working tools mounted on the 
Berkroy steel stand. All six tools handle 
medium and small work up to 20 gauge. 
All operate exactly like larger tools used 
in industrial shops. For most schools, the 
low Berkroy price for this complete “‘shop- 
on-a-bench” permits the installation of 
several units and assures every student 








helpful in 


necessary. 








3. Several sheets of ledger paper. These are 


carrying out two steps of the hand- 


made paper project. Except for the “mold,” ordi- 
nary kitchen utensils are the only equipment 


To cover part of the preparation and handling 
costs, Hammermill charges 25 cents each for the 
packets. Address orders for the packet to: Educa- 
tional Service Section, Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie 6, Pa. It will be helpful to mention 
this magazine. 


ready access to the tools he needs. 












The BERKROY 24” BOX AND PAN BRAKE 
brings to the student a tool widely used in indus- 
trial sheet metal shops. It forms boxes from 4” to 
24", 16-gauge capacity. Handles many types of 
intricate folds, reverse bends and radius bends. 
All adjustments are finger tip controlled. 


For catalog information, write to 


BERKROY PRODUCTS, Inc. 


2512 NORTH ONTARIO ST. - BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 








4 The Industrial Arts Division of Wisconsin 
State College at Platteville will conduct an In- 
dustrial-Arts Clinic, July 14 through 18, for the 
upgrading of industrial-arts teachers. Demonstra- 
tions and individual work in graphic arts and 
printing; machine shop; welding; sheet metal; 
auto mechanics; art metal; wood carving; wood- 
working; woodcraft; wood finishing; plastics; 
leatherworking and other crafts; drafting; teach- 
ing problems in industrial arts; shop equipment 
and machines; and visual education. Fee $5 for 
the week. 1 credit. Rooms and trailer camp for 
nominal charge. Evening meetings for informal 
discussions of teaching problems. 
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““ | Too many drafting students and not enough room? 


Con- 





mples 
{S6), 


eight- 
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; HERE’S HOW IT WORKS-—This simple, sturdy, good-looking 
~~ Student Drafting Table Assembly is composed of three units, giving it 


Bae real space-saving flexibility. The Assembly consists of the table (V-1620), 
the tool drawer unit (V-1621) and the board storage unit (V-1623). 
ae Storage units can be arranged to make maximum use of floor space. 
eau 
Fed. FOR EXAMPLE—An entire aisle can be eliminated by placing 


two rows of tables together. The left-hand row would have the tool 
drawer unit at right-front and the board storage unit at left-rear, opening 
— to the left-hand aisle (as illustrated). Storage unit arrangement in the 
right-hand row would be reversed. 

This Student Drafting Table Assembly is solidly built of Northern Wiscon- 
sin Birch, finished in Golden Brown. Find out for yourself about Hamil- 
ton’s traditional quality and efficient work-design. You'll be amazed at 
how little it costs . . . see your Hamilton Dealer now . . . or write us for 







































yeen full details. 
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ion MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
rial Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
ra- 
the men ee eran 
ion, 
ary _—_—___ 
ial About the ADVANCED EDITION of 
ket 
set. THE STUDENT'S PLANNING BOOK 
ry, by Baysinger and Silvius 
PY Now TWO EDITIONS of this useful planning book. The 
ORIGINAL provides for planning the student organization; gives 
ow suggested responsibilities for officers and for planning a project; 
ind outlines procedures for getting a job marked; illustrates an example 
of a project plan; and includes useful tables, plus a tool index. 
The new ADVANCED EDITION is recommended for students 
la- | who have used the original for at least one semester. It contains 
| sufficient planning sheets for one term, letter to parents, list of 
ire safe work habits, and a superintendent’s marking form. 
d- STANDARD (Second) EDITION: 64 pages, 8'2x 11, paper, 50¢ 
ADVANCED EDITION: 32 pages, 8!2x11, paper, 35¢ 
Other Leading INDUSTRIAL ARTS Textbooks! 
~ INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
*s- By Wilber. 362 pages, 100 illustrations, $4.00 
* ?e MAILING MAGAZINES HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS 
al By Bedell and Gardner, Second Edition, 256 pages, 642 
: ? P illustrations, $2.75 
in For inexpensive packaging . . . special mail- | 
n- e ing problems ... filing or storing ... WOODWORKING FOR EVERYBODY 
“ standard sizes ... layout and design — By Shea and Wenger, 192 pages, 472 illustrations, $2.75 
. | 
id FILING aanempainigs job . . . whatever the eww LEATHER TOOLING AND CARVING 
I; - it will pay you to consult specialists. By Groneman, 124 pages, 148 illustrations, $2.75 
ot Call... write... or wire . . PATTERNS (21 book originals, 20 supplementary and 4 
S . | “modern” designs): 45 pattern sheets, 25x38, folded 
" WESTERN | 914x12%, tracing paper, enveloped, $2.50 
a STATES (f | eo TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
, ( 00 — —"s | Dept. 653, SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
| 
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IN ANY SHOP... 


RACINE 


lida 99 
e/a 





METAL CUTTING SAWS 





Metal cutting, in any shop, can be surprisingly expensive with 
slow, inaccurate, outmoded equipment. The RACINE Utility 
is modern, fast and accurate — yet low priced. Simple to 
Operate, easy and economical to maintain, it pays its way. 
Compact, it occupies little space. 


The Utility is a dependable performer in all metals from 
soft tubing to hard alloy steels up to 6” x 6”. Pressure and 
feed of the saw blade are hydraulically applied for smooth, 
oil-cushioned operation. Available in the Dry Cut model, 
shown above, and in the Wet Cut model with base-enclosed 
coolant reservoir. 


The RACINE line is complete, with models in all work 
ranges. Capacities from 6” x 6” to 20” x 20”. Write for 
descriptive literature and prices. Address Racine Tool and 
Machine Company, 1780 State Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


If you have a job that can be done hydraulic- 
ally, it will pay you to investigate RACINE 
Oil Hydraulic bumes, Valves and Boosters. 
Write for new catalog P-10-D. 


RACINE 





NE tne 


STANDARD FOR QUALITY AND PRECISION 


De Hy us 


A SENSIBLE INVESTMENT — 


















TEACHING MATERIALS 
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Paints for Exterior Masonry Walls 
(BMS110), 15¢ 

Paints for Swimming Pools (LC746) 

Painting Exterior Walls of Porous 
Masonry (LC915) 

Painting Interior Walls 
(LC953) 

Painting of Steam and Hot-Water 
Radiators (LC445) 

Painting Steel (BMS102), 10¢ 

Plumbing Manual (BMS66), 35¢ 

Performance of a Coal-Fired Boiler 
Converted to Oil (BMS111), 15¢ 

Performance Tests of Floor Coverings 
for Use in Low-Cost Housing: 

Part 1 (BMS34), 15¢ 
Part 2 (BMS43), 15¢ 
Part 3 (BMS68), 20¢ 
Part 4 (BMS80), 15¢ 

Properties of Adhesives for Floor Cov- 
erings (BMS59), 15¢ 

Polishes (LC753) 

Publications of Interest to the Gen- 
eral Public (LC849) 

Publications Relating to Accident Pre- 
vention and Safety (LC894) 

Recommended Minimum Requirements 
for Plumbing (BH13), $1 

Relative Slipperiness of Floor and 
Deck Surfaces (BMS100), 10¢ 

Recommendations for Portland Ce- 
ment Stucco Construction (TIBM- 
20) 

Refinishing Wood Furniture (LC748) 

Survey of Roofing Materials in the 
Southeastern States (BMS6), 15¢ 

Survey of Roofing Materials in the 
Northeastern States (BMS75), 15¢ 

Survey of Roofing Materials in the 
North Central States (BMS75), 15¢ 

Survey of Roofing Materials in the 
South Central States (BMS84), 15¢ 

Standards and Specifications for Build- 
ing Construction (BMS87) 

Stack Venting of Plumbing Fixtures 
(BMS118), 15¢ 

Solar Heating of Various Surfaces 
(Effect of Painting) (BMS64), 10¢ 

Standards and Specifications for Build- 
ing and Construction Materials, 
Fixtures, Supplies and Equipment 
(LP 1) 

Structural, Heat-Transfer, and Water- 
Permeability Properties of Five 
Earth-Wall Constructions (BMS78), 
25¢ 

Structural Properties of Conventional 
Wood-Frame Constructions for 
Walls, Partitions, Floors and Roofs 
(BMS25}, 20¢ 

Sound Absorption Coefficients of the 
More Common Acoustic Materials 
(LC870) 

Sound Insulation of Wall and Floor 
Constructions (BMS17), 20¢ 

Sound Insulation of Wall and Floor 
Constructions (Supp. 1, BMS17), 
5¢ 

Sound Insulation of Wall and Floor 
Constructions (Supp. 2, BMSI17), 
15¢ 

Selection, Installation, 
Linoleum (LC879) 

Spray Painting (LC773) 

Surface Treatment of Steel Prior to 
Painting (BMS44), 10¢ 

Suitability of Fiber Insulation Lath 
as a Plaster Base (BMS3), 15¢ 

Safety Rules for Electric Fences 
(H36), 15¢ 

Safety Rules for the Installation and 
Maintenance of Electric Utilization 
Equipment (H33), 20¢ 

Safety Rules for Radio Installations 
(H35), 15¢ 

Safety for the Household (C463), 75¢ 

Solders and Soldering (C492), 15¢ 

Tests of Cement-Water Paints and 
Other Waterproofings for Unit- 
Masonry Walls (BMS95), 25¢ 

Temperatures in a Test Bungalow 
with Some Radiant and Jacketed 
Space Heaters (BMS114), 25¢ 

Temperature Distribution in a Test 


and Trim 


and Care 21 


Bungalow With Various Heating 
Devices (BMS108), 10¢ 

Thermostat Setting and Economy in 
House Heating (LC711) 


Thermal Insulation of Buildings 
(C376), 5¢ 
Thermal Insulation of Dwelling 


Houses. (LC774) 

The Care of Floors (LC935) 

The Painting of Exterior Metal Sur. 
faces (LC954) 

The Painting of Exterior Wood Sur. 
faces (LC810) 

The Hardened Wall Plaster (TIBM- 
27) 

Wet Venting of Plumbing Fixtures 
(BMS119), 20¢ 

Water Permeability of Walls Built of 
Masonry Units (BMS82), 25¢ 

Wood and Shingle Stains (LC867) 

Wall Plaster Bases and Furring 
(TIBM-25) 

Wall Plaster: Its Ingredients, Prep- 
aration, and Properties (C151), 20¢ 

Wall Plaster Mixing and Application 
(TIBM-26) 

Water Permeability and Weathering 
Resistance of Stucco-Faced, Gunite- 
Faced, and “Knap Concrete-Unit” 
Walls -(BMS94), 15¢ 

Washing, Cleaning, and Polishing 
Materials (C424), 20¢ 


United States Department of Commerce 
(Office of Small Business) 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Establishing and Operating a Year- 
Round Motor Court, 30¢ 
Motor Courts and Trailer Parks 


United States Department of the Interior 
(Bureau of Mines) 


Publications Section, 4800 Forbes Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
How to Save Fuel at Home (In- 
formation Circular 7229) 
Home Insulation with Mineral Prod- 
ucts (Information Circular 7388) 
Questions and Answers for the Coal 
Fireman (CFH), 15¢ 
Questions and Answers for the Home 
Fireman (HFH), 15¢ 
United States Department of the In- 
terior (Fish and Wildlife Service) 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises 
(Conservation Bulletin 19), 10¢ 
Homes for Birds (Conservation Bul- 

letin 14), 10¢ 
United States Department of the In- 
terior (National Park Service) 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Cabins, 20¢ 
Lodges, Inns, and Hotels, 15¢ 
Organized Camp Facilities, 40¢ 
Department of the Interior (Office of 
Indian Affairs) 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 
Earth Brick Construction, 50¢ 


United States Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Apprentice Joe Learns 
Safety, 10¢ 
Butch Gets the Works, 
140, 5¢ 
Butch Learned the Hard Way, Bull. 
No. 95, 10¢ 
Butch Learns to Lift, Bull. No. 113, 
10¢ 
Butch Looks to You— You Super- 
visors Know Safety Speeds Produc- 
tion, Bull. No. 97, 10¢ 
Labor-Management Safety Committees 
— How They Work, Bull. No. 86, 
Revised 
Measure  Safety-Injury 
Rates, Bull. No. 102, 5¢ 
Occupation Hazards and 
Signs, Bull. No. 41, 25¢ 
Safety Standards 
Suggested Standards for Industrial 


Construction 


Bull. No. 


Frequency 


Diagnostic 


Safeguards, Special Bull. No. 7, 
35¢ 

Teach Them to Lift, Bull. No. 110, 
10¢ 


A Guide to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, Bull. No. 81, 15¢ 
Federal Labor Laws and Agencies — 


(Continued on page 32A) 
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wi McKnight Publications — 
* ; ETCHING & 
elling 





we: SPINKING 
a Tha Top 2Luality Line! ETCHING, SPINNING, RAISING & 


TOOLING METAL by R. E. Smith. A 


It of ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE book on art metal processes for be- 


ginners. Discusses necessary tools, 


FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS shows their proper use and _ illustrates —— 





= technique for each operation. 
r- Drawing Instruments —_ Triangles @ SHEET METAL WORK 
ition ‘ ’ By Robert E. Smith. Organized in short teaching units. 
Drawing Boards —_ Slide Rules Illustrated with line drawings. Several suggested projects. 
r Revised. $1.25 
nit” T Squares — Drawing Paper | @ BENCH METAL WORK 
By Robert E. Smith. Profusely illustrated. Text given in 
ing All The Materials and Instruments step-by-step manner. Drawings for many practical rr 
erce Required For Drafting, Drawing And @ GENERAL SHOP METAL WORK 
The Industrial Arts By Dragoo-Reed. Basic text for beginning metalwork. 
sai Covers sheet, ornamental, bench, art metal castings. $1.25 
es neiogs 0st agp naies labman @ PROJECTS IN GENERAL METALWORK 
By Ruley. Thirty-five projects in sheet, bench and band 


Write Dept. A-4 Today For Illustrated Circular, 
iron work. Blueprint and job sheet for each project. $2.00 











ms: Prices and FREE Samples Of Drawing Papers! 
Y @ SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
By Eisenberg. 1952 edition. A manual of instruction on 
Eos basic operations. $1.25 
U. S$. BLUE PRINT PAPER COMPANY 
od- 


























“a 205 $. WABASH AVE 1898 CHICAGO “@ ILLINOIS pUSLtewrwes see raw 


Dep?. 21-A, Market & Center Streets, Goeuiagien, IIlinois 























| || IPaxton Lumber 
in your school shop 


A complete line of Hardwood and Soft- means 
wood Lumber and Plywood ; , 
— Sturdy, attractive projects 


' AMONG OUR OTHER ITEMS: Fi li cal 
j Ball Bat Blanks ample Site — First quality materia s 
: Formica Closet Linings — Carefully graded pieces 
Furniture Squares Teble Legs lla Gre ater economy 
Glues Dowels 


Walnut-Cedar Chest Sets —_ Happier craftsmen 
Order the woodworking handbook, BEAUTIFUL WOODS, Only $1.00. 


FRANK PAXTON LUMBER CO. 


Specialists in Industrial Arts Lumber and Plywood 
OFFICES AND YARDS AT: 
Chicago, Illinois — 5701 W. 66th Street 
Denver, Colorado — P.O. Box 1676 Des Moines, lowa — P.O. Box 683 
Fort Worth, Texas — P.O. Bex 1225 Kansas City, Missouri — 1004 Baltimore 


Write to yard nearest you for Price list and Stock sheet. 
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A Layman’s Guide, Bull. No. 123, 
30¢ 


Future of State Labor Legislation 
Industrial Home-Work Legislation 
and Its Administration, Bull. No. 
26 
State Labor Legislation in 1950 
Terms of State Labor Relations Acts 
Caution: Children Under 14 at Work 
Child Labor and the Law 
Educational and Employment Oppor- 
tunities for Youth, C.B. 319 
Employment Certificate as an Aid 
in Vocational Guidance 
Employment Problems of 
School Youth 


Out-of- 


Hunting a Career, Bull. No. 115, 35¢ 
Occupational Hazards to Young 
Workers (Reports on the Findings 
of Investigations made prior to 
the issuance of hazardous-occupa- 
tions orders 
No. 1. The Explosives-manufactur- 
ing Industries, C.B. No. 273 
No. 2. Motor-vehicle Drivers and 
Helpers, C.B. No. 274, 5¢ 
No. 3. The Coal-mining Industry, 
C.B. 275 
No. 4. The Logging and Sawmill- 
ing Industries, C.B. No. 276, 15¢ 
0. 5. Woodworking Machines, 
C.B. No. 277, 10¢ 
No. 6. Radioactive Substances, 
C.B. No. 286, 10¢ 
No. 7. The Operation of Hoisting 
Apparatus, C.L.S. No. 11, 10¢ 
No. 8. The Operation of Power- 


“ 


and Searing Machines, Bull. No. 
139, 20¢ 
No. 9. Mining Other than Coal, 
Bull. No. 144 
No. 10. Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing 
Safeguard Boys and Girls From In- 
dustrial Hazards, C. L. S. No. 10 
School-and-Work Programs, Office of 
Education, Bull. 1947, No. 9 
Which Jobs for Young Workers 
Why Young People Leave School — 
As Told by Young Workers 
Your Community and Its Young 
People, C.B. No. 316, 10¢ 
The Federal Wage-Hour Law Digest 
Age and the Job 
Aids in Counseling 
Arbitration of Grievances, Bull No. 
82, 15¢ 
Music While We Work 


The Foreman’s Guide to Labor Rela. 
tions, Bull. No. 66, 10¢ 

World Labor Standards, Bull. No, 
111, 10¢ 

Employing the Physically Handj- 
capped: A Bibliography, Bull. No. 
146 

Mr. Employer 

United States Federal Housing 
Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Minimum Property Requirements for 
New Dwellings: By States (Lim- 
ited Quantity Available at FHA 
Insuring Offices in Each State) 

Tables of Maximum Allowable Spans 
for Wood Floor Joists, Ceiling 
Joists, Rafters, in Residential Con. 
struction, 20¢ 

Planning Rental Housing Projects 
(FHA 2460), 15¢ 


driven Metal-forming, Punching, 


~ ELIMINATE 


AZARDOUS 


LINESHAFTING 


a gr designed to individually motorize machine tools origi- 
nally driven by lineshaft, LIMA GEARSHIFT DRIVES were 
selected by Ohio State University to provide its students with the very 
best in modern machine shop equipment. 








Ohio State is but one of many schools throughout the nation that 
have modernized their machine shops with LIMA DRIVES, providing 
the utmost in functional safety, adequate lighting, proper machine 
location and the complete elimination of hazardous lineshafting. 





Ohio State’s completely modernized 
Industrial Engineering Department 


* Selective Speed LIMA GEARSHIFT 
DRIVES for application to all types of 
machine tools and production equipment 
are built in sizes from 12 to 25 HP. 







Complete engineering facilities available. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
Representation in principal cities 
eS |) A 
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AM-FM Broadcaster’s Handbook Revised 

Priced at $5.40, this book contains 440 pages 
and 226 illustrations, and is thoroughly indexed. 
John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 

The text, which deals with the practical side 
of radio broadcasting and its equipment, has been 
brought completely up to date by the author, 
Harold E. Ennes, who is staff engineer at Radio 
Station WIRE. All obsolete material has been 
eliminated, and the contents has been liberally 
expanded to cover greater detail. 

The text, written in the broadcast operator's 
language, is intended not only for students of 
broadcasting techniques, but veteran broadcast 
operators also, who wish to keep abreast of cur- 
rent practices in the field. 


Homespun Crafts 

By E. Kenneth Baillie. Cloth, 159 pp., 6% by 
8% in., illus. $3. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
400 No. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This text was written and tried out by the 
author in classes of young students, teacher train- 
ers, teachers, youth leaders, occupational thera- 
pists, and hobbyists. 

The book, with its illustrations and clear, un- 
derstandable directions will also serve those who 
have the desire to make things but cannot attend 
classes where they would be instructed and shown 
how to make projects out of the many materials 
described. 

But few tools are actually used, and most 
homes already possess those that are needed. The 
use of salvaged material is stressed. 


American Woods 

By Shelley E. Schoonover. Cloth, 250 pp., 6% 
by 10% in., illus., $7.50. Published by Shelley E. 
Schoonover, 107 West “C” Ave., Glendale, Ariz. 

An interesting book describing over 150 species 
of woods grown in the U. S. It is a helpful ref- 
erence manual for craftsmen, hobbyists, and oth- 
ers who work with wood. 

The book gives the outstanding characteristics 
of trees grown in this country, and also discusses 
their beauty, workability, and utility. It further 
shows where the different trees grow, and the 
uses to which they are put. 


(Continued on next page) 
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or Rela a Provisions for General Storage Space Light Frame House Construction San Francisco-Oakland, California 
7 TEACHING MATERIALS Wood for Finish Floors (Bulletin (Bulletin No. 145), 45¢ 1951, No. L 2.3:1028, 50¢ 
ull. No. No. UM-2) Landscaping the Farmstead (Bulle- United States Housing and Home 
United States Federal Security Agency tin No. 189), 30¢ Finance Agency 
Handi- (Continued from previous page) (Public Health Service) United States Printing Office Washington 25, D. C. 
full. No, —— > D. ~. . Superintendent of — Insulation of Concrete Floors in 
; a js ndividua Jater upply ystems Washington 25, D. Dwellings, 10¢ 
gp rag pie lly — (Public Health Service Publica- Employment Outlook in Men’s Tail- Insulation: Where and How Much 
a Ph ay t.. (Obtainable ba tion No. 24) (1950), 20¢ ored Clothing Industry, No. Performance Standards — Structural 
FHA In ur. “ Off in Each Home Sanitation (Leaflet) — Single L2.3:1010, 25¢ and Insulation Requirements for 
° ) ceaeS = = . Copies from Above Agency (Sale Labor-Management Contract Provi- Houses, 10¢ 
ents for owns Price — $1.50 per 100 copies from sions, 1949-50, No. L2.3:1022, 25¢ Wood Roof Trusses for Small Dwell- 
: (Lim. | United States Federal Housing Admin- : ya - ieee © gy te en Rea yr bevy; ings (Technical Reprint Series No. 
t FHA istration (Underwriting Division) ndividual Sewage Disposa ystems Jependents, No. Y 4.V 64/3:L41/ 2), 10¢ 
tate) Washington 25, D. C. 5 (Reprint 2461) (1947), 15¢_ 940-50, 25¢ d ’ Report of the Co-ordinating Commit- 
e Spans Asphalt Insulating Siding (Bulletin Studies on Household Sewage Disposal Legal Status of American Family, tee for a National Plumbing Code 
Ceiling No. UM-8) Systems (Research Report Part I), No. L 13.2:F 21, 15¢ (Domestic Commerce Series No. 
ial Con- Special Zinc Alloy Building Products $1.25 : Occupational Wage Survey: 28), 50¢ 
: (Flashing, Gutters, Downspouts) bbe Sanitary Privy ; Atlanta, Georgia, 1951, No. L Prevention of Dampness in Basements 
Projects (Bulletin No. UM-3) United States Federal Security Agency 2.3:1031, 30¢ (Tech. Bull. No. 14), 20¢ 
Two-Coat Paint Systems for Exterior (U. S. Office of Education) Denver, Colorado, 1951, No. L . 
Use (Use of Materials Bull. UM-4) Washington 25, D. C 2.3:1029, 35¢ (To be continued) 
= NEW PUBLICATIONS 
S (Continued from previous page) 
— Small Commutator Motors 
By Kennard C. Graham. Cloth, 283 pp., 534 by 
ised 8% in., illus, American Technical Society, Chi- 
pages cago, Ill. 
dened An excellent text for the student, and a helpful | 
; reference book for the practical electrician who 
il St., - 
works on and with small commutator motors. 
: The book presents with clear explanatory ma- 
1 side : , . gee 
shone terial and fine illustrations the general theory of 
ie repulsion-motor operation; how to wind arma- 
Radio tures by hand; how to repair form-wound coils 
b 7 on motors; types of repulsion motors; trouble 
os shooting and repairing repulsion motors; and wind- 
_—s ing, assembling, and trouble shooting d.c. motors. 
gs Finishing Materials and Methods 
its , 
tonst By George A. Soderberg. Cloth, 320 pp., 6% 
om. by 9% in., illus; McKnight & McKnight Publish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, Ill. h 
A text that gives the student not only the in- lete oscillograp 
formation needed to use finishing materials prop- a comp 
erly, but also an understanding of the technical ‘ 
@ by facts that underlie the improvements which mod- for d-¢ machines 
Co., ern chemistry has been able to bring about in 
this age-old field of protecting and beautifying 
- the the wood and metal surfaces of the numerous ; 
rig asticles of manufacture. Professer F. Wahler of the Polytechnic Institute 
, Sis heck enntaien 86 chont to di th of Brooklyn, N. Y. says: 
era- a 6 Py - hed ha ee a r “The spontaneous enthusiasm shown by 
materials and methods that are now being use students using this exploring-coil generator 
un- by the craftsmen in the finishing field. to study armature reaction, proves that 
who : wae . it is a ‘must’ for all electrical machinery 
tend Electrical Communications Experiments laboratories.”’ 
own By Henry R. Reed, T. C. Gordon Wagner, and a 
rials George F. Corcoran. Cloth, 458 pp., 6% by 9% : pee Es 53 
gp : a ‘ fins General Electric Company, Section 687-71 
in., illus., $6.75. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New I Sch Jody 5, N.Y 
most York City. j 7 x 
The A book containing 60 experiments on d.c., and Vogtesd costiogenst, of cxptecing-cotl voltage, nor- Please send-me bulletin GEC-747 on the 
a.c. fundamentals, transmission lines, engineering : ‘ Exploring-Coil Generator. ° 
electronics, and radio engineering. ‘ a OC Planning an immediate project 1 
These experiments cover a wide range and can The exploring = 2 ee from the ff CO For reference only 
; be adapted readily to the needs of electrical engi- armature circuit electrically, but is sub- a 
6% neering students from sophomore through senior ject to the some Sux cs the cungtiwe Nome 
» E. lev 8 s Pp 8 winding. Only one side of the exploring coil 
Ariz evels. is in a conventional armature slot. The School 
i other side lies in a special groove in the F 
wer The Circular Saw armature shaft and this side of the coil is Address 
rel- ; not in the flux path. In effect, the explor- 
th. By Ray E. Haines, John V. Adams, John G. ; tei — Saati oll Pp ps3 ei 
Miller, Robert L. Thompson, and Raymond Van ing coil gives a true indication of a single co Zone___State__ 
a Tassel. Cloth, 118 pp. 75 by 10% in., trade conductor cutting the flux of the machine. Mikits Sikes ‘ced nis estes eth ‘hicein Mees win ‘Whe Ge Mes nd 
sans edition, $2.95; text edition, $2.36. D. Van Nos- 
her trand Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
the A book which describes the circular saw, ex- F N E 4 A L 7 L a C T a | 
plains how it is used and cared for, and shows 
how its use simplifies the work in the 28 useful 
projects that it presents to the reader. 
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NO OBTAIN RELIABLE 
EVIDENCE OF THE 

SUCCESS OF YOUR PROGRAM 


A Procedure for 
Evaluating a Local Program 
of Trade and 


Industrial Education 
Sponsored by the 


Joint Committee on Evaluation Procedures 
in Trade and Industrial Education 

of the 
National Association of State Supervisors 
of Trade and Industrial Education 








National A jation of Local Administrators 
of Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
National A iati of Industrial Teacher 





Trainers 
in co-operation with the 
United States Office of Education 


FOR the use of administrators, su- 
pervisors, evaluation committees, 
and instructors. Can be used for 
a complete evaluation of a pro- 
gram; as a check on certain phases 
of the program; or by individual 
instructors for studying their per- 
formance in individual training 
areas. 


COVERS all phases of the admin- 
istration, supervision, and instruc- 
tion of a T & | program. Includes 
checklists and evaluation sum- 
maries for each phase, (Copies of 
each of the forms may be pur- 
chased in quantities at a small 
cost.) 


List Price $1.50 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, on 30-day examination, a 
copy of A Procedure for Evaluating a Local 
Education. 


Program of Trada and Industrial 


Name 

School. 

School Address... 
City 


Zone State 


American 
Technical Society 


Dept. W437 
848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 

















SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS | 








PORTER-CABLE ABRASIVE-BELT 
GRINDER, MODEL 506 

A new all-purpose belt grinder which is adapt- 
able to a wide range of grinding operations has 
just been placed on the market by the Porter- 
Cable Machine Company of Syracuse, N. Y. 

It is equipped with a standard 6-in. belt which 
runs over a 12%-in. platen, thus making it an 
economical size for medium work. 





Porter-Cable Model 506 
Abrasive-Belt Grinder 


It is used primarily for freehand applications 
on work which requires flat surfaces, deburring, 
squaring, chamfering, rounding, and polishing, 
and it can be used for metal, wood, glass, and 
plastics applications. 

This Model 506 machine can be changed over 
from vertical to horizontal operation in only one 
minute by simply loosening two hex nuts. For 
smaller pieces, particularly for those having more 
length than thickness, the machine is usually set 
in its vertical position. The work is supported by 
a work rest and squared with the platen. 

For larger or heavier pieces, the work is 
usually set in its horizontal position. 

The grinder is equipped with two-speed pul- 
leys for 3300 and 4000 s.f.p.m. The pulleys are 
quickly and easily changed to the proper surfac- 
ing speed for metal, wood, or glass. An optional 
set of pulleys for 2400 and 5500 s.f.p.m. 

This machine, with a built-in coolant system, 
may be used for grinding plastics, glass, and other 
materials requiring a wet abrasive belt. The 24- 
gallon tank has a large chip basket to facilitate 
clean out. The pump forcibly sprays coolant on 
the belt within the machine to flush grindings 
from the belt. The coolant then runs downward 
through a large flexible dust tube and is filtered 
twice before re-entering the pump. 

The drive unit for the machine is 3 h.p., 
220/440 volts, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 1750 r.p.m. It 
is totally enclosed with across-the-line starter 
and wiring. 


It is 10 in. wide by 7 in. deep, adjustable to 
45 deg. The table is slotted for a gauge which 
is adjustable through 90 deg. 

For further information write to Porter-Cable 
Machine Co., Dept. PR-3, Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


For brief reference use IAVE — 0401. 


NEW WORKBENCHES 


The Engineering Manufacturing Company of 
Sheboygan, Wis., announces the addition of their 
new classroom workbench. This is made in two 
styles. There is a choice of either a single work- 
bench 52 in. long by 22 in. wide by 32 in. high, 
or a double workbench 52 in. long by 36 in. wide 
by 32 in. high. 





New Engineering Mfg. Co. 
workbench 


The single workbench has a well at the rear 
of the top for the protection of the various tools 
that are being used at any particular time. If 
it is so ordered the top can be had solid for its 
entire width. The bench is equipped with a wood- 
worker’s vise and a movable bench dog. 

This vise is of the rapid acting continuous screw 
type. The vise jaws are 7 in. wide by 4 in. deep, 
and will open to 9 in. when fully extended. The 
front jaw is fitted with a retractable stop. This 
lines up with movable dog hole positions in the 
bench top. The vise itself is equipped with a 
hardwood handle. 

For further information write directly to Engi- 
neering Mfg. Co., 619 North Commerce St., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


For brief reference use IAVE — 0402. 


ROCKWELL MFG. CO. HAS NEW 
ADDITION 


The Rockwell Manufacturing Company has 
announced the acquisition of the Deluxe Saw & 
Tool Co., 2476 S. Blue Island Ave., Chicago, and 
the Karbide King Tool Corporation. 

The newest members of the Rockwell family 
of companies started in business in 1945 and op- 
erate plants in Chicago, Ill., and High Point, 
N. C. Beyond the new product functions of 
these plants they house extensive service facilities. 

The Deluxe Saw & Tool Co. pioneered the 
manufacture of tungsten carbide tipped circular 
saws for industrial application. The popular ac- 
ceptance of this new type saw guarantees longer 


(Continued on page 36A) 
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DD DRAWING MATERIALS 


for Mechanical Drawing Classes 


For precision student work make WEBER - COSMOS DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS (Original Round System) the heart of your equip- 
ment. Use WEBER- COSMOS INSTRUMENTS with the other 
Weber drawing necessities, including T Squares, Triangles, 
Curves, Scales, Slide Rules, Drawing Boards, and Waterproof 
Drawing Inks for top performance at school budget prices. 





Weber — Cosmos Drawing Instruments are available in 
sets, and separate pieces; also a full line of replace- 
ment parts. Superb in workmanship and materials. 


Descriptive data on request. 


SCHOOL ART AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


F. WEBER CO. |: 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize your nearest Weber Dealer 




















it was done 
with 


HIGGINS 
INK 


James Neebe, who is 25, won the 1951 
Gold Brush Award with this delightfu! study. 
He executed it originally for an Ipana 
advertisement. 


The TiWiekanelalela The tonal values 
create a subtle, re- 


lated harmony. The textural treatment is superb. 
Note the convincing representation of grained wood, 
the lampshade, highlights in the lamp and the fire- 
irons. Compare the portrayal of skin, hair, dress; 
H | ( 6 I ne. ~ each has the feel of its own unique texture. 











)UNDRY FLASK 


oe eee. Lo le iad tee 





When you specify Sterling Flasks, you 
get the very best that money can buy. 
For Sterlings are backed by almost a 
half-century of “know-how” in fabri- 
cating precision-built foundry flasks. 
Sterling pioneered and perfected the 
famous ROLLED STEEL CHANNEL con- 
struction, long proven superior under 
rough foundry usage. That's why, to- 
day, you will find Sterlings in more 
than 4500 foundries. Write for Catalog 
No. 60 describing the complete line 
of Sterling Foundry Equipment. 


STERLING WHEELBARROW COMPANY 
Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S.A, 


1. Solid Rolled Reinforcing Rib 

2. Heavy Square Flanges with Full-Width Bearing 

3. Angle Reinforcement Welded Around Flask 
Section 





Original size 9'\%"x6" * From a photograph by Anton Bruebl 


“3 awe Higgins American India 
UTE AAN nk of course, Neche has 


used no other since his early student days. He likes 
its smoothness, its uniformity, and the way it lends 
itself to delicate lines and to every shade of expression. 


At art, drafting and stationery dealers everywhere 


a 
The basic art mediom since 1880 HIGGINS INK COMPANY, INC., srooktyn, NEW YORK 











Morgan Vises 
BEST 
FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Teach your students the value 
and care of good tools. Morgan 
Vises are high-quality, depend- 
able, and easy to work with, 
noted for their quick action 
and accurate, positive grip. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 





Chicago 6, Ill. 


| 120 N. Jefferson St., 














CASTINGS 
For school projects. Build HOME WORK- 
SHOP MACHINES. Designed for ease in 
machining and as projects for top in- 
terest and instruction. We will be glad 
to send descriptive literature on our 
DEPENDABLE CASTINGS and blve prints. 

DESIGNERS COMPANY 
724 MUNROE AVE. RACINE, WIS. 








MAKE BOWS and ARROWS 
@ One of the best shop projects; in- 
teresting and useful. THE FLAT BOW 
BOOK shows how........... 75 cents 
CaTaLoc Free (stamp appreciated) 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MFG. CO. 
Box 303-BP Lima, Ohio 

31 yeors of good materials. 











TOOLS ALWAYS SHARP WITH 
PLURALITY OILSTONE 
TOOL GRINDERS 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
3 SIZES 
No. 425 Plurality Sub Jr. 
No. 450 Plurality Jr. 
Ne. 475 Plurality 
Grinding can be done on a 
come, coarse or fine or emery 
leather stropping or emery 
wheels. Unit is compact, effi- 
cient, serviceable, easily ac- 
cessible and has ball bear- 
ing direct motor drive. 
Especially guarded for 
school shop use, Details 
on request. 


MUMMERT-DIXON CO. 


HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Originators and Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Oilstone Tool Grinders 






No. 450 
Plurality Jr. 
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service, more accurate cuts, and smoother finishes 
on wood, plastic, hardboards, fibers, and metals. 

The Chicago plant will remain under the super- 
vision of A. G. Feldman, one of the founders of 
Deluxe, and Claud T. Miller will manage the 
High Point plant. 

This brings the number of subsidiaries and 
divisions of Rockwell, whose headquarters are in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to 19. 


NEW ATLAS-POWER KING 4-IN. JOINTER-PLANER 

The new Atlas-Power King 4-in. jointer-planer 
marketed by the Atlas Press Co., possesses sev- 
eral exclusive features for greater accuracy, safety, 
economy, and efficiency. 

For example, the rear bearing cap is easily re- 
movable so the entire head can be quickly taken 
out and the blades resharpened without disturb- 
ing their setting. Once the head is replaced, the 
blades position simultaneously. 





Atlas-Power King jointer-planer 


This new machine cuts 4 in. wide, and %g in. 
deep. Other features include: 25-in. precision- 
ground gray-iron table; exclusive 21 by 3-in. fence, 
rigidly supported at two points close to cutter 
head; stationary rear table for greater accuracy 
and efficiency ; sealed-for-life ball bearings; heavy 
solid steel cutter head for smoother finishes; 
blade guards on both sides of fence; big capacity 
— rugged construction. A 4%4-h.p., 1725-r.p.m. mo- 
tor is recommended. 

For illustrated catalog write to the Atlas Press 
Co., 371 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


For brief reference use IAVE — 0403. 


(Continued on page 38A) 


LOOMS, Table and Foot 
Reed, Raphia, Handicraft Supplies 
Send for catalog 
J. lL. HAMMETT CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TACKLE 
BUILDING 
7t Stimulating 
Shot Progect 














Ay ‘ { y ; Tri y , 
Write for npiete iniormati 


TACKLE COMPANY 
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INSIST ? ” 
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CLAMPS 


Style #120 **JORGEN- 
SEN’ ‘“‘C’’ Clamps 
offer the greatest 
possible valve. Cor- 
rectly designed and 
liberally proportioned, 
their low cost, as 
compared to their 
great strength, is 
usually a real sur- 
prise! 

Where price is the 
prime consideration, 
Style #1 ‘“*JOR- 
GENSEN"’ Carriage 
Clamps will be 
found to be the 
choice of careful 
buyers. Very low 
in cost — yet they 
Proportions, and will give long, 








ore ‘‘full size’ in 
satisfactory service. 
: “PONY “‘C’" Clamps are small 
tools of endless uses, built to 
real industrial standards. A va- 
riety of sizes is available, all 
priced low. 






““JORGENSEN”’ Steel Bar Clamps are listed in a wide 
range of styles and sizes, for every purpose. Fastest 
operating, and most economical because of the long 
cue te ive 

TRADE maRK 


a a ” - a oe 
Orgensen” and =~ Poay-~ 
Lod werat Somes 

“C"' Clamps, Handscrews, Steel Bar Clamps, Clamp 


Fixtures, Press Screws, Lathe Dogs, efc., are available 
through your favorite tool supplier — cost no more 


than ordinary clamps! 
ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO. op 


“The Clamp Folks"’ 
424 No. Ashland Ave. Chicago 22, Ill. 

















isk BIGGEST CATALOG, YET sts 


2 
Fe 














IDLE ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


is urgently needed in our country’s laboratories. 
WE WILL PAY HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


for each of the following War Surplus TS-12, 13, 34, 
35, 36, 45, 120, 146, 173, 174, 175, 323 etc.; ARC-1, 
ARC-3, APR-1, APR-4, APR-5, ART-13, etc.; General 
Radio, Ferris, other ial lab equip t; micro- 
wave equipment, special tubes, parts, cable, etc. 
WE BUY UNITS OR COMPLETE LOTS, CASH OR 
TRADE FOR OTHER EQUIPMENT YOU CAN USE. 


ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
428 E. Patterson Road Dayton 9, Ohio 

















ALL THESE CRAFTS 


IN ONE HANDY REFERENCE BOOK 


We Carry A Complete Stock of Tools — 
Supplies — Kits For All These Crafts 
Lleatherwork — Ceramics — Knitting — Metalcraft — 
Textile Painting — Shellcraft — Block Printing — Braiding 
— Glass Etching — Wood Carving — Raffia — Plastic 
Craft in All Its Forms—Wood Burning—Minicture Models. 


Patterns & Woodworking, White Pine For Carving. 
Send For Our 80 Page Handcraft Reference 
Book ... Free to Instructors — Students 15+ 


CRAFTERS OF PINE DUNES ° Oostburg, Wis. 
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T EDUCATIONAL 
LAMP PROJECTS 





Of particular interest to in- 

structors — in woodworking, 
| general shop, plastics, crafts, 
electricity, and many other 
shop courses. Students can de- 
sign and make the body of the 
lamp. We supply all other 
parts necessary — sockets, cords, 
plugs, shades, harps, switches, 
etc. Over 700 different parts 


S 
at shown in wholesale catalog. 
A 





MUST for all instructors 
interested in keeping students 
occupied with highly educa- 
tional and useful projects. Send 
today for wholesale price list 
and parts catalog. 




















THE GEARON COMPANY | 
| Dept. 100-K4 * 27S. Desplaines St. * Chicago 6, Ill. | 


SAVE on Poti 





FOR SCHOOL SHOP PROJECTS! 





sortments 


Colored Plex! las nsporent reds, blues 
ry 
an 
1, opoave ts. 
n wanslucer tes ond - 17.50 
green ha 20 Ubs----°"" 00 
. $ 50 40 Lbs 75.00 
10 LBS 100 Lbs- 
id fiat, 
all new: 
g the best oe gan & 3 
ite 
Finest oY we Plexiglos — 
t 4+men 
Cy oF ene in the oss0F 
on 





=Cadillac Plastic Co. 


15113 SECOND BLVD., 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 











R. MURPHY 
“Stay Sharp” Knives 





They'll do a better job... 


~ 





J 





KEEN, hand- 
honed blades 
of the finest tempered steel 
... hardened by an exclusive 
process . . . hold their edge 
longer — cut cleanly, easily. 

“Proper Grip” handles are 
designed especially for each 
cutting job. That’s why more 
and more instructors insist on 
Murphy Stay Sharp Knives 

. why your students will 
prefer them, too! 


MANUAL 
TRAINING 





STENCIL 
CUTTING 
«a 


Also a full line of 
industrial knives. 


~~ 


Free catalog and price list. Write for yours today! 


ROBERT MURPHY’S SONS (0. 


AYER, MASS. 


GROTON RD. 


Special designs! | 















TO INSTRUCTORS 


144 PAGES 
OF BARGAINS 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 














a-achabitdiiheieheidudl 
Filled with greatest selection of--fine domestic - QUICK 
and imported woods...mouldings...tools...ma- DELIVERY 
chinery...cabinet hardware...fittings--at real One board 


er a carload 
Maple, poplar, 


money-saving prices. 


huustrates 32 rare and fancy woods, 54 multi- 


a ; . k, maho- 
colored bandings, 40 inlays and overlays--in color. wns 
Also--31 embossed mouldings, 24 carved orna- ove Tagg 


ments, 275 scroll patterns. And--51 pages of all 
kinds of tools and sup- 
plies plus pages of 
ideas, instructions, in- 
formation. Save 
eee save time-- J 
send for your free (1 
copy NOW. 


a a aa eae 


cedar and 
many others-- 
all properly 
seasoned and 
kiln dried and 
all correctly 
graded. 





















CRAFTSMAN WOOD SeERvicE co. ! 
2729 SOUTH MARY STREET, Dept. F-4 
CHICAGO 8&8, ILLINOIS 

Please send me HUNT'S WOODWORKERS CATALOG 

No. 18--free to instructors. (Students 15c) 

i ac. cccctvccsscuseececocemnssnansnndsccnnteseaneesiostintanatamensctonanversesase i 

 enneasntennitiittnncenentanunmninitidaliiipeendiinintaansits 7 
ye Meee eee 
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THE COMPLETE 
tele) el; 


POTTERY 
MAKING 


by John B. Kenny 


s difficult to imagine a bette 


ook than this 


San Franc 


PUBLISHER 
N.Y.C 


GREENBERG 


2701 € Ali Ee i 








The Dumville Electronics Educo- 
tor is a new design for teach- 
electronics rapidly and 


SOMETHING NEW 


4 ; 
the thoroughly — NO SOLDERING | 


— Build many circuits in min- 
utes — A DIRECT OUTGROWTH 
OF A MILITARY OFFICER'S EX- 


PERIENCE — Five years actual | 


classroom use before release 

MANUAL - 

For details write 

Electronics Educator PUMVILLE MFG. CO. 


Pat. Pend Washington 16, D. C. 








A New Book For 
Instructors, Craftsmen, Hobbyists 
Designers and Artists 


AMERICAN WOODS 


Descriptions, including color, grain, figure, workability 
and availability of over 150 species of American 
Woods. 20 full color, 48 black and white plates of 
wood specimens, 20 full page half rT of wees. 
A beoutiful reference book in additi ducati 

ond fasci di Ne other book like it. 


$7.50. Discount to teachers and libraries. 
Sent On Approval 


S. E. SCHOONOVER 


107 West “C” Avenue Glendale, Arizona 




















IF IT’S LEATHER, we have i 
Choose from one of the largest stocks | 
of leather, lacing, kits, and leather- | 
craft accessories in the country. 
Send for free catalog, and price list 
full of project ideas, etc. | 
We have been a leather head- | 
quorters since 1910, and we spe- 
cialize in fast and dependable service. 


SAX BROTHERS. INC. | 





Dept. IA 111t Ne. 3rd Se. Milwovkee 3, Wisconsin 








Electro-Typers 


$3 - TEACHERS ONLY | 


Box 5595 © Friendship Heights | 








SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS 





(Continued from page 36A) 


NEW CARPENTER’S VISE 
A new carpenter’s vise, light enough so that it 
can be carried in an ordinary tool kit, is an- 
nounced by The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. 





Columbian lightweight carpenter's 
vise 


The vise, designated as No. 655, weighs only 
2™% lb. It can be fastened to any surface from 
% to 2% in. thick. Jaws are of cast aluminum 
alloy construction with tool steel feed screws and 
guide pin. Jaw size is 5 by 5% in. and the 
jaws open to 3 in. Top jaw gripping surface 
is 144 by 5 in.; side jaw surface is 1% by 5% in. 
The vise is furnished with smooth jaw faces 
which are drilled so that wood face may be 
inserted if desired. 

For complete specifications and additional data, 
write for Bulletin 655 CV, The Columbian Vise 
& Mfg. Co., 9021 Bessemer Ave., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. 


For brief reference use IAVE — 0404. 





PLASTIC MATERIALS 
for school shop, industrial art work. Complete stock 
sheets, rods, tubing, dyes, glues, books, Foredom 
tools, carving drills. 

LOW PRICES, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

“Send for special school price list’’ 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO. 
371 S$. MAIN 
"SALT LAKE CITY 10, UTAH 


P.O. BOX 








j 
| 











KNOCKDOWN CEDAR CHEST 
and Aromatic Red Cedar Lumber 





Write for Free 
Price List Today 
GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Alc. 








Hol d g ‘Tih 


I? alor TOY 














PROJECTS 








if you have not received our 
new #18, 68-page Catalog, 
which has in it hundreds of 
Craft items of interest to your 
Crafts Department, we will be 
giod to send one to you. 
CRAFT PROJECTS © INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS @ LACINGS ® TOOLING LEATHERS 
Put-Together Projects for Young and Old. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 
House of Leathercraft for 34 Years 
223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 6, Illinois 








LUMBER FOR SCHOOLS 
T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 
PARIS, ILL. 




















FREE 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 
on METAL ~ 4 yep 


instructors on 
poret-chane COMPANY 
Avenue e Toledo 6, Ohic 


ot, s 





q ers for sp g lathes; sp g 
and accessories for most makes of lathes 








Especially qualified to be of serv- 
ice to the school printshop. 


Promptness and quality assured. 


Forms returned same day re- 
ceived. 


Badger - American Electrotype Co. 
600 Montgomery Bidg. 
407 East Michigan $i. Milwaukee, Wis. 





















WILTON 


THE FINEST NAME IN VISES 


@ See Your Jobber 









Write for ovr 

32 poge catalog of 
VISES 

WORK POSITIONERS 
“C” CLAMPS ond 
ONE-MAN PISTON 
SETTERS 


WILTON 
pole MEPL is taitl il. ic aem 
925.941 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14 nois 
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= SIUE HEATERS For|| ||| ADVERTISERS, PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
EST SCHOOL Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on with Ge 
ber WOODWORKING advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Welle direct 
SHOPS to advertisers or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 
PAGE 
Capacities for all sizes of school CODE PAGE | CODE 
a 110 Volt A-C. Removable NO. NO. NO. NO. 
a ag inserts, bail and 40 Adjustable Clamp Company......-...- 36A 444 Morgan | Vise ye a Peer ore a 
control. “just into wall socket 41 American Gas Furnace Corp........-- 38A | 445 rt-Dixon =“ Eee bwiitewis « _ 
and forget his” heater. Will not 42 American Technical Society........-- 34A | 446 Murphy’s Sons Co., Robert........... 
CERN 80 Sale nee. 43 Armstrong Bros. Tool Co...........-- 10A | 447 New York University......-..--.---- 22A 
Write for illustrated folder 44 Atkins and Company, E. C........... 10A 448 Nicholson File Company..........--. 2A 
for description, sizes, prices. 45 Alias Press Company, The..........- 1A 449 Oliver Machinery Co...........-..+-- = 
STA-WARM ELECTRIC CO. 46 Badger-American Electric Co.......... 38A | 450 Oregon State College............--- 
dis- AE gy Ry 47 Berkroy Products, Inc...........----- 28A | 451 Osborn Bros..........-------++++> 38A 
seocemnamatunnces pou vo elt 48 Black & Decker Mfg. Co............. 5A | 452 Oswego State Teachers College... .. 22A 
49 Boice-Crane Company ee 19A & 38A 453 Parks Woodworking Machine Co...... 20A 
410 Brodhead-Garrett Company.......... 12A | 454 Paxton Lumber Co., Frank..........- 4 
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Schools in every state of the Nation 415 Delta — Rockwell Power Tool Division.. 9A | ps —_ — es a. wee, 
use us as their principal source of po) a alc lela ala 364 | 461 Racine Tool & Machine Co........... 30A 
417 DoAll Company, The..............-- 12A . 
] “ rE Pere 38A 
supply. : SE TR is 0 05s st sicsvcceesis 14A 463 Rockford Machine Tool Co 16A 
We are a leader in the Plastics field. ee eee eres = 38q | ey vane ae oe. tn 
Write for free list of plastics, mate- 420 Duro Metal Products Co.............. 21A dan Gees Dien ti " 38a 
d li O r 421 Gaestman Bedok Co.........02 ccc 17A 466 Sch ” SE ag nea gl lana ie 3BA 
rials, an suppiies. ur prices are 422 Empire Tackle Company...........-. 36A - 2 onagipe ~ lee hes ida ial lalla 
“ " : 467 Sheldon Machine Co., Inc............ 8A 
lower. 423 Engineering Associates............... 36A 468 Shopsmith 15A 
424 Foley Lumber Company, T. A.......... 38A 469 Ski een ee tren 
ii a dw a ce eeaie oa 80:4 13A 
PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY -~ a wr oe oe ee a 470 Snap-On Tools, Inc.................- 18A 
; eran lige lh saa aaa Lathe Works............. 1A 
2901 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 427 General Electric Company.......... 33A an oer Geet Teo! Bie. ee sen 23A 
428 Giles and Kendall Co................ 38A | 473 Stanley Tools ~) Ra 14A 
429 Greenberg: Publisher................ 38A 474 Starrett Co., The L. S................ 26A 
430 Gyro Lamp and Shade Corp.......... 39A | 475 Sta-Warm Electric ae 39A 
LAMP PARTS 431 Hamilton Manufacturing Co........... 29A 476 Sterling Wheelbcrrow Co............. 35A 
SPEEDY 24 HOUR SERVICE on lamp Parts from one of 432 Hammett Company, J. L............. 36A | 477 Stout Institute, The................. 21A 
the moet complete. stacks In the country. y we ag A — America........ 9 os eee 12A 
Suep Tuacuans: Sens fer a cae oa iggins Ink Co., Inc................. 479 United States Blue Print Paper Co..... 31A 
ee a ee ee ee 435 Indianhead Archery & Mfg. Co........ 36A | 480 University of Minnesota. . “9 BE ckmd Se 25A 
436 International Textbook Co............ 2Z9A | 4861 Wolkor-Turner Div... «cco c onc cccccce 7A 
v GYRO LAMP AND SHADE CORP. ". 437 Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co........... 14A 482 Wayne University.................-. 25A 
— 5402V N. Clark St. Chicage 40, 438 Kester Solder Company.............. 6A 483 Weber Company, F.................. 35A 
439 LeBlond Machine Tool Co., R. K... .4th cover 484 Weldon Laboratory, James W......... 39A 
440 Lima Electric Motor Co.............. 32A 485 Western States Envelope Co.......... 29A 
441 McKnight and McKnight............. 31A 486 Willson Products, inc................. 27A 
e L ia = T wy | C K | L N y 442 Metal Crafts Supply Co............. 39A 487 Wilton Tool Mfg. Company.......... 38A 
P Any Size — —hy Temperature 443 Millers Falls Company............... 24A 489 Yates-American Machine Co.......... 40A 
ick Delivery 
JAMES W. WELDON USE THIS COUPON 
§ al Laboratory The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 
falog, 2315 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Mo. tafermation on produce P hesiie ‘ 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 
@ Bookbinding Equipment & Supplies 
5 @ Rubber Stamp Making Equipment & Supplies eee eee eee eee mee eee sees eeeseeeee 
@ Wall Chart — “Sixteen Steps in the Binding of 
NY achat dae eects INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION April, 1952 
— 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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i. all J-Line machines, this Spindle . ; 
Sander is years ahead in features! A BA 
precision machine especially designed to 
produce large quantities of top quality work : 
at a very low cost. Lubricated-for-life bear- : GE 
ings for quieter operation and to protect 
against the entrance of dirt and foreign 
matter. Tilting table makes it possible to 
sand angles of any degree. A taper pin sets 
the table at its horizontal position, thus 


SH 





assuring perfectly square work with a min- 
J 

may be used. Has an unusual down-draft | i) (Re 
») 

at the rear of the machine. No detail has 

on the market today. Write for complete ow 


imum of set-up time. Abrasive sleeves as 

small as “4” in diameter and as large as 3” a) ME 
dust collecting system which draws the dust 

down around the spindle and discharges it 

been overlooked in making this versatile SK 
machine one of the most outstanding values -145 

information on J-LINE Woodworking ma- 

chines . . . favorites the country over. 
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Texts that Build Up 
a Successtul Shop Program for You 





Recent 


ARC WELDING 


Charles H. Zielke 


The solid foundation of this author’s 
experience as a welder and instruc- 
tor of welding underlies this new 
basic text in are welding. It is marked 
by a practical approach to the sub- 
ject, with technical terminology and 
detail reduced to a minimum. Cover- 
ing all the fundamentals — tools, 
terms, basic types — it includes also 
job lessons ranging from basic to 
advanced practice. 80 cents 


Coming Soon 





BASIC LESSONS IN 
PRINTING LAYOUT 


R. Randolph Karch 


An elementary “related drawing” 
textbook for all levels of graphic arts 
education as well as a text for printing 
apprentices. Thoroughly it covers 
basic principles of design and layout 
in printing, with chapters on: Typo- 
graphic Design, Display Composition, 
Correct Spacing, and How to Copyfit 
Manuscript. Problems, projects, clip- 
ping assignments, layout assign- 
ments, over 100 illustrations. 


MACHINE-SHOP 
TECHNOLOGY 


C. A. Felker 
Well-illustrated and practical, this 
basic text covers the construction, 
use, and care of the most frequently 
used hand and power tools operated 
by students in industrial arts and 
vocational classes as well as appren- 
tices in machine shop and toolroom. 
Drill problems, footnotes, and ques- 
tions take care of individual differ- 
ences in students learning technical 
information, functional math, and 
blueprint reading. 





MECHANICAL DRAWING, | and II (Revised) 


_Texts for 9th and 10th grades combining theory and 
practice through “example method.” Paper: Vol. I, 88 cents; 


Berg. 


Mechanical Drawing 





Green. 


Vol. II, 80 cents. Complete Edition: Cloth, $2.56; Paper, $1.80 


BASIC MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Approach to new principles and problems in me- 


Shaeffer. 


chanical drawing for 7th and 8th graders. 


DRAWING FOR LIFE AND INDUSTRY 
Fifty-eight projects 
proach teaching of drawing from real-life situations. 


in instruction sheet form ap- 


Paper, $1.56 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, First Year 


Ermeling, 


skill 


Paper, 96 cents 


GENERAL MECHANICAL DRAWING 


McGee and Sturtevant. 


\ Arranged in lesson units on 3 levels of 
difficulty for a flexible course in general mechanical drawing. 


$1.64 
drawing. 


SHOP DRAWING FOR BEGINNERS 


Cobaugh. 
for junior high schools. 


MECHANICAL DRAFTING HANDBOOK 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


Kepler and Bettencourt. 


SKETCHING FOR THE DRAFTSMAN 
Fifty carefully graded problems illustrat- 
ing all the problems of perspective and their application. 


Michelson and Buck. 


Simple, brief introduction to mechanical drawing 


Handy reference on practices prescribed 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee. 


Paper, 24 cents 


Fischer, and Greene. 


through unique 


Designed to develop technical 
teaching devices. 
Paper, 55 cents; Key Plates, paper, $1.50 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, Second Year 


Ermeling, Fischer, and Greene. : s 
developments, sheet metal work, machine and architectural 


Complete work in conics, sections, 


Paper, 90 cents 


ELEMENTS OF SHOP DRAWING 


Willoughby and Lappinen. ted 
students of drafting and blueprinting. 


Illustrated reference dictionary for 
Paper, 36 cents 


INTRODUCTORY MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Paper, $1.20 Shaeffer. 


Paper, 88 cents 


high level. 142 problems. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


Fischer and Clear. 
in descriptive geometry. Complete course. 


PROBLEMS, Revised 


Sound, progressive course for beginners at junior 


Paper, 48 cents 


Easy-to-teach method of solving problems 
$3.00 


' 





BLUEPRINT READING FOR THE 


METAL TRADES 

DeVette and Kellogg 
This text offers complete and graphic 
instruction in blueprint reading and 
industrial sketching for the machine 


trades and all related occupations. 
Paper, $1.80; Cloth, $2.50 


Blueprint Reading 


BLUEPRINT READING 
Wyatt 





Here is a book which teaches the 
ABC of the blueprint by giving the 
student an understanding of prin- 
ciples underlying mechanical drawing. 

$1.50 


A PRIMER OF BLUEPRINT 
READING 


Diamond 
Provides well-prepared drills, from 
the simple to the complicated, for 
teaching the beginner how to read 
working drawings. Excellent teaching 
suggestions. Paper, 60 cents 








BB urning Terminology 


(as visualized by Tom the Trainee) 


As Tom “cuts his teeth” on a LeBlond Regal, he’ll 
develop the skills he needs to grow into a good job 
in industry. For the Regal — though low in cost — 
has big lathe features. Will help you do a réally 
thorough job of teaching your boys the techniques 
of modern shop practice. What’s more, the Regal 
has big lathe stamina, too. Never needs coddling 
during its lifetime of trouble-free service. 


Geared headstock—Power is transmitted efficiently at 
eight conveniently selected speeds. 


Quick-change box—56 feeds and threads can be 
chosen simply through this foolproof mechanism. 


Leadscrew and feed rod—Both are provided to give 
you accurate thread-chasing, dependable feeds. 


“APRON AND CARRIAGE” 


American Standard taper spindle nose—For safe, 
rugged, accurate positioning of chucks and face plates. 


One-piece apron—Long-life sturdiness and protec- 
tion from dirt are built into the double-wall apron. 


Regal Lathes are backed by 64 years of machine 
tool experience, combined with the facilities of a 
plant turning out a complete line of 76 lathe models. 
Regal lathes are built in 13”, 15”, 17”, 19”, 21” 
and 24” sizes and in a 13” bench model. Write 
today for more information. 


THE R. K. LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO. . 
CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 
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WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES 
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